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|What Our Readers 
Think and Do 


KEEPING CIDER SWEET. 








Editor Rural World: It is a known 
fact that if cider is kept from the air 
it will remain sweet. Place the bar- 
rel of sweet cider on one end after 
freeing the cider as far as possible of 
sediment or apple pomace. Place the 
barrel on end and not one half the sur- 
face is exposed to air. Then pour into 
the bung hole, in the top of the barrel, 
a pint or more of mustard seed un- 
ground, then pour into the end of the 
barrel a quart of castor oil. This oil 
will remain on the surface and pro- 
tect the cider beneath from coming in 
eontact with the air. Then bung up 
the barrel. Under no circumstances 
turn the barrel down on the side. 
Leave the barrel permanently on one 
end. Have a faucet near the bottom 
of the barrel from which draw the 
cider as needed. In cold weather cider 
will keep sweet 
warm. 

Ripe, cleam apples make the hest 
cider, and it is a nourishing drink. [If 
people knew the value of good cider 
more would be used—Jacob Faith, Mis- 
souri. 





BELIEVES IN SUBSOILING. 





Editor Rural World: Yesterday I 
husked corn from standing stalks, and 
bung a two-bushel bag around my 
neck to drop seed ears in. This corn 
grew on a two-acre field on which [I 
planted my best corn for seed. 

The boys are im the apple house nail- 
ing hoops on apple barrels, getting 
ready to barrel apples. Better be 
there than im a saloon or gambling 
house. We are so shaped that we can 
find work to do, rain or shine. While 
the boys are engaged here on the farm 
I know where they are and what they 
are doing. I know they are enlarging 
muscle and brain and character. 

I will turn in horses and cows to 
the stalk field that I have gathered the 
corn from. I have an {tfl-aere field 
that I will gather corn from next and 
have it ready for horses and cows by 
the time they eat out the first field. Am 
feeding corn to 62 hogs. Have my 
farm divided im fields of from two to 
40 acres as we handle horses, cattle, 
hogs and sheep. These different sized 
fields make it convenient for the han- 
dling of the different kinds of live 
stoek. 

We harvested our Grime’s Golden 
apples last week and put them in cold 
storage. They are much larger this 
season than last, due to better eulti- 
vation. The limbs of the apple trees 
are bent from the weight of the deli- 
cious red Ozark apples. If any man, 
woman or child can be found on our 
beautiful and healthful Ozark moun- 
tain complaining of their conditions 
they should be branded as too un- 
worthy to live om a God-blessed land, 
and be shipped to a country where hot 
winds burn the corn and pastures and 
where cyclones destroy buildings and 
floods drown live stoek and perhaps a 
part of the family and where grain and 
hay is washed away. 

While I am writing I can look in any 
direction and see the products of the 
rich Ozark, the delicious apple and 
peach, the big ears of corn, the green; 
pastures on which our mules, hogs, 
sheep and cattle are grazing. The fine 
chickens, ducks and turkeys are roam- 
img over the orchards and fields, de- 
youring the bugs and worms. The 
sports have killed our birds; hence, we 
have a good supply of insects. We have 
more grasshoppers and caterpillars 
than for many years. 

We have fewer turkeys than we had 
a few years ago, as bird dogs kill 
many of them, and the law protects 
the worthless deg family. We need 
more turkeys and sheep and fewer 
dogs. We are plowing for wheat, using 
a 12-inch turning plow, plowing eight 
inches deep, and following with a sub- 
soil plow, running eight inches deep 
also. Some of our farmers object to 
the subsoiling. I have been advocat- 
img this subsoiling for many years and 
I am thoroughly convinced of its good 


longer than when} 


sowing. Wheat is selling for 90 cents 


i\weeks ago. 


‘@ man who said that he cannot afford 


jheard that that man got a shipment 


spit tobaceo juice on the sidewalks. 


' lives —Jacob Faith, Eldorado Springs, 


their land too shallow, say, from four 
to five inches. At the bottom of this 
plowed land the ground is hard, and 
if land is rolling water will strike this 
hard surface and run off, carrying 
plowed soil out into the roads and 
ditches, and if ground is level the wa- 
ter will stand and sour the soil and 
damage the crops; but where it is sub- 
soiled, the water will penetrate and 
will remain in the earth for use in time 
of drouth. The farmer will keep his 
money locked up in banks for future 
use. Well, is it not just as necessary 
to store the water in the earth for 
future use? 

I passed by a wheat field last har- 
vest time when the binder was making 
its first round, I noticed that the wheat 
was much better than in former years. 
I asked the proprietor if he used fer- 
tilizer. His answer was, no, but he 
said he used something better. He 
used a subsvil plow. I passed by this 
farm a few days ago and saw three 
plows running, and in the bottom of 
the furrows the ground was loose and 
mellow. The loose subsoil takes up 
all the rainfall and stores it up for 
use next year when we need it. 

We have had some heavy rains dur- 


Farmers are very Dusy plowing and 
preparing their seed beds for wheat 


per bushel and was #1 a couple of 
E. N. HENDRIX. 
Marionville, Mo. 





THE GREATEST WASTE. 





Editor Rural World: I talked with 


to spend $1 for a farm paper a year. I 


eonsisting of a two-gallon jug of mail 
order whisky, made of alcohol, cay- 
enned pepper and cheap tobacco ex- 
tract. 

I have seen men who said they were 
too busy to cut firewood for their 
wives, take time to talk politics and 


One night I stepped on a batch, 
slipped and came near falling down, 
and were I in the habit of using pro-j 
fance words, I would have said one. 

I have seen men hunt a job while |} 
their wives ran around at home with 
a ragged shawl wrapped around their 
heads trying to find wood to cook 
something to eat. 


he gets two lines on the back page. 
The world hunts for meanness with 2 
microscope and Christiam goodness 
with a teleseope. 

Why is so much said and written 
about the waste and extravagance of 
the American people and how to 
economize while so little is said about 
the biggest waste that is worse than 
money thrown away. This waste is 
the money spent for whisky and to- 
bacco. Is it because most lecturers 
are office seckers and are afraid of 
losing votes? 

The past 10 years I have been too 
tender-hearted to kill a chicken, but I 
could kill some European kings, think- 
ing of saving thousands of human 


Mo. 





DRY FARMING CONGRESS. 


Manufacturers in all lines of indus- 
try are anxious to play a leading part 
in the great story of progress and de- 
velopment that Wichita, Kansas, will 
tell to the world through the Interna- 
tional Dry-Farming Congress and Soils 
Products Exposition and International 
Congress of Farm Women im conjunc- 
tion with the Wichita Exposition, to be 
held October 7-17. Practically every 
line of industry will be represented by 
comprehensive exhibits of their prod- 
ucts. Im many cases these displays 
will be supplemented by working mod- 
els of the various methods of manu- 
facture and thousands of feet of mov- 
ing picture films. 

Agriculturally speaking, there will 
be no better display anywhere in the 
country. Many of these exhibits go 
from here to the Pacific coast to take 
part in the exposition held there next 
year. The horticulture and live’stock 





ing the past month, rains that have put | 
the ground in fine plowing condition. | 
| We are having ideal autumn weather. 


| prevalent that wheat turns to chess, 


‘the power of germination even after 10 


‘imch long, 


| Let a preacher get drunk and he; 
gets two pages in some newspaper. 
‘Let him save a 1@-cent drunkard and 






Union Stock Yards Co. is inaugurat- 
ing a “Special Feeder Week” during 
the exposition which is expected to/ 
bring a large attendance of stock deal- 
ers. and buyers from all sections of the 
country. 

The program of amusement features 
arranged for the occasion could hard- 
ly be improved upon. The big free 
attraction, “Barnes’ European Hippo- 
drome,” will present a well balanced 
and exceptionally entertaining series 
of acts culled from all four corners of 
the earth. “The World at Home,” an- 
other mammoth ‘production will hold 
forth on the “Cowpath” and will in- 
clude a host of care-diverting and 
gloom-dispeHing attractions that will 
interest persons in all walks and 
stages of life. 

Information received at headquar- 
ters of the exposition points to an at- 
tendance of which 200,000 is but a con- | 
servative estimate. Arrangements are 
being made to amply provide for the 
accommodation of the visitors so no 
fear need be felt on that score. 

& 
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“CHESS” OR “CHEAT.” 





This is a weed-grass appearing in | 
fall-sown grain fields. It is a winter | 
annual, only maturing seed when 
sown im the fall. There is 2 notion | 


for it ig frequently noticed that the 
weed comes im where perfectly clean 
grain seed has been sown. This idea 
is probably due to the fact that chess 
seed retains its vitality im the soil for } 
a long period. The seeds of a number |} 
of weeds have been known to possess 


to 20 years’ burial in the soil. It has 
been proven experimentally, however, 
that chess springs from chess seed and 
wheat from wheat seed. The seeds of 
chess are very small, from 5-16 to 3-8 
having somewhat the 
shape of am oat grain, from which they 
ean be distinguished by their smaller 
size and darker color. Being an an- 
nual, chess dies after producing seed; 


a 


iwheat grains, 
and comes to the top. 


to prevent its ripening. 
ning mili will remove a large 
of the chess seed from 
‘solid wheat grains will sink im 
‘but chess seed, as well as all 
ig lighter than 


in a barrel of water and skim of 
chess seed and smutted grains ag they 
rise to the top. 
bered that chess im grain always »% 
duces its market value. 





Hence, just 


It must be remem. 





the others. 


NOW THE TIME TO SELECT SER 


GRAIN. 





“Now is the time to select seed graiy 
for next year’s planting,” 
Wilson, cirector of the extension diy, 
sion, of the College of Agriculture 
University of Minnesota. 
til the year’s crops have been sold ig tg 
get only the ‘leavings’ for planting 
This should not be. 
ments have shown that the results ag 
universally in favor of good seed. 

“If a man owned 100 hogs and wa 
intending te sell 90, keeping 
| maining 16 for breeding purposes, ie 
would not think of selecting his brogg 
sows by opening the yard gate, selling 
| the first 90 that came out, and keeping 


Says A Dp) 


“To wait wm 


Numerous expe 


the me 


That is very much th 


‘kind of thing that is done, however, fg 
the selection of most seed grains. ¥ 
pays the farmer to get the best posse 
ble seed; to plant the kind of grain lx 
wishes to grow.” 





extent, 





hence all precautious should be made 


them. 


The Minnesota nursery 
|serviee has found a large amount @ 
erown gall on raspberries, and, to some 
on blackberries 
‘series of the state, says F. L. Wash 
burn, state entomologist. 
serymen are aware of the dangerom 
nature of this disease and are doing 
| alt they ean to eradicate it. 
:quently kills raspberries. Consequent- 
ly, amyone receiving canes with gal- 
| like swellings em roots or stems, from 


\@ nursery, should 


inspection 


im the nu 


Many nw 


It fre 


refuse to accept 











CLUB FEET o*: 


result is assured. 


information and references. 


leather jackets. 


rected. No surgical operations 


INFANTILE PARALYSIS 


* the country, 


FLLUSTRATED BOOK FREE 


$15 Aubert Avenue 


or confinement. 


We can refer you to many 
responsible people ali over 
whose children, affficted with Infantile Paraly- 
sis have been practically restored at this Sanitarium. 


any variety, and at any reaSorable 
) be made straight, natural and aeefal. 
No plaster pach, = no severe surgical operation, and the 


when treated in time should result 


Recent cases usually make 
good recoveries and ever 
those of long standing do weil. No plaster paris, felt or 

Write for information and referen 


ee. 


im the painful stage can be relieved and 
the inflammation permanently arrested. 
a deformity and loss of motion ean often be cor- 


Write us for ffustrated book which will 
be sent free om request to amy address. 


THE McLAIN ORTHOPEDIC SANITARIUM 












St. LOUIS, 
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shows will be correspondingly bigger 





raasults. Too many of our farmers plow 


and better than ever. The Wichita 





ter engines for any eC showainy en 
Ud H. Witte, Witte Iron Works Co., 2106 


guard, belte cam Fbeit-tightener. penk. foot 
balanced—smooth runni: 


Proven en good by 27 


Engines.”” It 
ae and ost. No one ~ yh sell you bet- 
my prices. rite 


Kansas City, Missourt 


consumption. 
years’ — ‘under tne hardest kind of work. 
w Free Book— 


te $10 a Day Profit 


$5 
You can do as well with this fine-running 
never their 
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HE cowpea is an important factor 
T in my four-year crop rotation of 

wheat, clover, corn, rye and cow- 
peas. I sow the rye in the corn about 
the first of September, and it makes 
excellent pasture for lambs in a few 
weeks. The corn is not injured in any 
way as the lower blades are all that 
are eaten. I also turn pigs, farrowed 
about the first of September, in the 
corn field as soon as they get old 
enough to go without the sow. These 
clean up the down corn, 


Although rye makes a great deal of 
pasture, both in the fall and spring, 
when the ground is dry enough not to 
be injured by tramping, the greatest 
benefit of the crop is derived from the 
prevention of leaching in the winter 
and the addition of humus to the soil, 
when the rye is turned under for cow- 
peas between the middle of the fol- 
lowing May and the first part of June. 
The rye is then about 18 inches high, 
if it has not been pastured too closely. 


Prepare Seed Bed Thoroughly. 


As the cowpea is a quick maturing 
crop, the ground should be prepared in 
the best manner possible. No cultiva- 
tion being given after sowing. One can 
afford to put in considerable time in 
preparing the seed bed. The first 
thing is to double disk the field thor- 
oughly. This cuts all stalks into small 
pieces and pulverizes the top layer of 
soil that will be turned to the bottom 
of the furrow in plowing. No amount 
of work after plowing will do so much 
toward preparing a deep thoroughly 
pulverized seed bed as cheaply as this 
disking. The ground, now having this 
fine layer of top soil, is plowed about 
eight inches deep. This is the only 
plowing that the field will get in three 
years; therefore, I am very particular 
in getting an especially fine compact 
seed bed. 

To prepare for wheat in the fall aft- 
er the cowpea crop is removed, I do 
not plow, simply double disk. The ex- 
Periment station of Indiana recom- 
mends disking instead of plowing and 
Ihave found by my own experience 
that it is better. In the first place the 
cost of plowing is eliminated and much 
time is saved when it is very impor- 
tant to get wheat sown. The soli on 
our clay hills does not wash nearly so 

diy after having this mass of cow- 
Dea roots left compact and not turned 
up by plowing. 

When plowing for cowpeas I harrow 
the ground down every half day. This 

done to conserve all the moisture 
‘Possible. As already stated, a fine, 
mellow, compact seed bed is very es- 
Bential and the more work put on the 
stound in preparation the better stand 
and crop in general will be secured. 
All work done for peas will be a great 
benefit to the following wheat crop. 


Use Only Good Clean Seed. 

A factor just as important as a good 
Beed bed is good recleaned seed. Test 
the seed in order to be sure that it 
Will grow. Of the main varieties the 

© most popular known here are the 

‘poorwill and New Era. One seems 

gen equal in merit to the other, 

lpoorwi 
Rieder poorwill appears to be the 

I sow between one and two -bushels 
Der acre, according to whether sown 

T seed or hay. If sown for seed, 
ot one and a half bushels is the 
eat generally put in. I use a com- 
+ Wheat drill, sowing through the 

holes. One costly mistake often 

€ in seeding cowpeas is the prac- 
of deep planting. A hard rain be- 

® they get through the ground will 
the stand by half. I like to have 

sd pe in a small trench and just 
ely covered. It makes no differ- 











Pretty good corn for dry weather. 
crop rotation there is no reason why results like this could not be had any- | 
where and everywhere that these crops will grow. 





Coupled with cowpeas in a scheme of 





ence if some of the peas do show; they 
will be covered by the first shower. 
Cutting and Harvesting. 

If the peas are to be used for hay, 
they should be cut as mature as possi- 
ble, so as not to lose too great a per 
centage of leaves. For seed they should 
be raked into windrows and left one 
or two days, according to the weather. 
After this they should be placed in 
small cocks of about 100 pounds each 
and left until thoroughly cured. If it 
rains on these cocks, I roll them over 
as soon as they are dry. 

If the peas are to be threshed they 
are left in the field and hauled direct 
to the machine. In my observation 
and experience I find that seed is much 





better handled in this way than by 
stacking the vines until threshing 
time. While the best and brightest 
seed is secured by putting the hay in 
the barn as soon as cured and then 
throwing out to thresh, the expense 
of labor is too great. In stacking it is 
almost impossible in this climate to 
keep some of them from moulding, 
especially if we have damp weather 
for several days. Cowpeas do not yield 
heavily. If it were not for the high 
feed value of the threshed vines one 
could not profitably thresh them. A 
yield of 10 bushels per acre is counted 
large here. Vines containing this 
much seed are not safe for an inex- 
perienced person to feed as they are 
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Religion, Politics and the War 


In the three weeks that Colman’s Rural World has 
hands of its new editor, a number of letters have been received dealing 
with religious problems and with the war. For this reason, the editor 
desires respectfully to ask his correspondents.to refrain from dis- 
cussing religion, politics or the European war in any partisan or par~ 
tial spirit. Colman’s Rural World is neutral on these three matters. 

Discussions on questions and problems that bear directly on the 
agriculture of the nation and on the uplift and comfort of the farm 
home always are welcomed. Readers are requested to send letters 
and articles for publication. Comparativély short contributions 
preferred to long ones. Send also photographs of your live stock and 
farm scenes. Let us strive together towards making each issue of 
the Rural World brim full of value and interest. 


been in the 


are 


A. B..CUTTING, Editor, 








| and turning them under for green ma- 


The Cowpea In Crop Rotations 


An Experience-Story of Success With This Crop in the Hoosier State---Cowpeas, Wheat, 


Clover, Corn and a Little Rye Make a Four-Year Rotation That Counts. 
By E. T. Hunter, Indiana. 


so rich that stock will be injured if 
too great a quantity is given. 

No greater benefit can be given to 
an old field than sowing to cowpeas 


| nure, but personally I am not in fa- 


| vor of the plan. 


It is expensive and 


|}--why not turn in hogs when the pods 


| 





' 


| to closely. 
| 
} 


begin to ripen and fatten them before 
plowing the peas under. Of course, the 
hogs should not be permitted to graze 
The gain in the hogs will 
generally pay for the seed and the 
vines and manure remain on: the field. 

The. cowpea. is a legume, and adds 
nitrogen to the soil which it extracts 
from the air. Like red clover, it 


grows on most of our soils without in- 


| noculation. 








Cowpeas also improve the 
physical condition of the soil. Consid- 
ering these points with their ability 
to produce a crop quickly and the fact 
that they will do better on poorer soils 
than soy beans, makes them a very 
valuable factor in farm rotations in 
this part of the country. 





SELECTING SEED CORN, 





The proper and best method of se- 
lecting seed corn and the one which 
will pay farmers for their trouble is 
to select the ears from the stalks of 
corn as they stand in the field. As 
soon as the corn is mature it is ad- 
visable to take a sack or basket and 
go into the field and select the best 
ears you can find. In this manner a 
man can select in one day enough 
corn to plant several acres. Some 
of the things that one should know 
in selecting corn in the field are: 

One should take careful note as to 
whether the stalks are growing in a 
portion of the field in which the stand 
is good and a portion of the field 
which has soil in type similar to the 
remainder of the field. 

Do not select your seed ears from 
a heavily manured or very rich part 
of your land, but select good ears 
grown under normal conditions. Corn 
is a plant which readily adapts itself 
to a type of soil and tends to produce 
best on a similar type of land to that 
upon which it was grown. 

Avoid selecting from stalks’ that 
stand at the end of the field where 
conditions are better for their de- 
velopment. 

Select from stalks that are stand- 
ing erect, and stalks which have a 
sufficient amount of leaves. 

Do not select ears that are high on 
the stalk or exceedingly low on the 
stalk, but try to get ears that are 
medium high and have a droop. 

By selecting good ears from stalks 
growing under these conditions, hav- 
ing the above characteristics of stalk, 
one should be able to increase the 
yield of his corn 20 per cent over the 
crib selection method. 





WHEAT SMUT. 





The state experiment station at Pull- 
man, Wash., has for several years been 
investigating the troublesome smut 
problem of the wheat growers. The 
farmers of the wheat belt lose millions 
annually from this pest. 

~The experiment station has just pub- 
lished a popular bulletin, setting forth 
some of the results obtained in the 
investigations of the last two years. 
Many of the results, from the very 
nature of the problem, cannot be con- 
clusive. All are very suggestive and 
some of them will be found very help- 
ful to the farmers at the present time, 
especially some of those with refer- 
ence to seed treatment. 

The experiment station 
mends: 

First, that seed be treated with cop- 


recom- 
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per sulphate (bluestone) one pound 
plus sodium chloride (common salt) 
one pound to five gallons of water. 
Treat in this solution ten minutes. 

Second, it is recommended that this 
treated seed be tested for germination 
in order to ascertain the amount to 
be sown, as seed which has been ma- 
chine threshed is likely to show a 
large percentage of injury. 

Third, that if formaldehyde is used, 
it be used in proportion of one pound 
to 40 gallons of water, for 30 minutes. 

Fourth, that in either case of treat- 
ment the grain should be immersed in 
an open tank and thoroughly stirred in 
the water until all smut balls float to 
the surface to be skimmed off. 

It must be borne in mind that the 
results given in this bulletin are not 
final. The investigation is being 
prosecuted with renewed vigor from 
every angle; from the standpoint of 
seed treatment, soil treatment, breed- 
ing, general biology of the smut plant 
and methods of infection. 

The station for the past two months 
has been carrying on a searching in- 
vestigation in regard to the relation of 
smut to the explosions occurring in 
threshing separators. A report of this 
work is in press and may be had for 
the asking.—Ira D. Cardiff, Director, 
Agricultural Experiment Station, Pull- 
man, Wash. 





NITRATE OF SODIA ON 
MEADOWS. 


OLD 





On an old meadow which has not 
been properly fertilized a top dress- 
ing of nitrate of soda is almost cer- 
tain to show very marked results. The 
farmer is likely to be so enthusiastic 
over the showing made that he at 
once concludes that nitrogen is the 
one factor needed to make his hay 
crop a profitable one. Right here lies 
the danger. While the first applica- 
tion of nitrate of soda may show 
these marked results, it is not by any 
means safe to conclude that nitrogen 
is the only element of fertility need- 
ed. Repeated applications of nitrate 
of soda may soon result in no ap- 
parent benefit and even result in a 
final condition worse than the original 
condition. The first application of 
nitrate of soda shows such marked 
results because there is a marked de- 
ficiency of nitrogen in the soil; but 
there is sufficient of the other fertil- 
izing elements, particularly phos- 
phorus and potassium, to balance the 
nitrogen used. The increased crop 
yields from the use of nitrate of soda 
make an increased drain upon the 
available phosphorus and potassium 
of the soil. No effort being made to 
replace these elements thus removed, 
the time very soon comes when no 
response is received from the applica- 
tion of nitrate of soda, because the 
phosphoric acid and potash have 
been depleted, or, in other words, are 
the limiting factors. As a _ rule, 
where nitrate of soda is used as a 
fertilizer it is a safe principle to use 
in connection with it some form of 
«Phosphorus and potassium, having in 
mind permanent results rather than 
a temporary increase due to the ni- 
trate of soda, 


AVOID MIXED VETCH SEED. 








Some seed dealers are offering a 
mixture of weed vetches and hairy 
vetch as “mixed vetch” seed. In Rus- 
sia, which is one of the principal 
sources of hairy vetch seed imported 
into the United States, hairy vetch is 
not raised as a crop, but is separated 
from rye in which it occurs as a vol- 
unteer. In this way the seed of many 
kinds of weed vetches occur mixed 
with hairy vetch seed, but are cleaned 
out before marketing the hairy vetch. 
These cleanir gs, containing a mixture 
of wild vetcies and other seeds as 
well as some hairy vetch seed, are 
usually sold as pigeon feed, the use 
to which they should be put. Some 
lots have been imported into the Unit- 
ed States and either used as an adult- 
erant of hairy vetch seed or sold as 
mixed vetches. These mixtures are of 
little or no value aside from the hairy 
vetch seed they contain, and they 
should not be used for seeding pur- 
poses. Hairy vetch seed can be easily 
distinguished from the seed of other 
vetches by the difference in color of 
the interior of the seed. Crushed 
hairy vetch seed is of a lemon-yellow 





= somewhat lighter on the flat 


than on the rounded surface. The 
erushed seed of most of the other 
vetches occurring with the seed of the 
hairy vetch varies in color from a 
dark fawn to reddish orange. 

Crush a small handful.of seed and if 
there are any fawn, salmon, or red- 
dish orange colored pieces the seed is 
not pure hairy vetch. 





SHOULD THE SMALL FARMER 
OWN HIS EQUIPMENT. 





The writer is of the opinion that 
many a farmer is tempted-to purchase 
his own equipment when in reality it 


would be more economical to hire from | 


others. 
Let us endeavor to ascertain how 
many acres of grain a farmer should 


SECOND-YEAR HA¥ A PROFF®- 
ABLE CROP. 





Hay is a crop that is usually profit- 
able when it has an adequate market 
not too far from the farm. It is one 
of our most widely and generally dis- 
tributed crops. On some farms, how- 
ever, hay occupies the land for only 
one year of the rotation when it 
might profitably be continued a year 
longer. 

A case in point is illustrated bv the 
following figures from five years’ com- 
plete cost records on a general] farm 
in Western New York. The rotation 
on this farm for two years of the five 
| was beans one year, wheat one year, 
and clover hay one year. The aver- 
age net profit per acre for each of 




















FOR HAULING THE BIGGEST LOADS THE ROADS 


MUST BE MADE 


RIGHT. 


cut as his annual average before the 
purchase of a self binder is justifiable. 
We assume the following data: 
Initial cost of binder......... $140 00 
Annual depreciation, 8 per cent, 


SE cc ncceicatnaaeees li 20 
Annual rate of interest, 7 per 

ae ee eee 9 80 
Annual repairs ..........0. oe 5 00 
Cost of twime per acre....... 30 
Horse labor per hour........ oe 11 
Man labor per hour ........... 15 


Assuming that one man and three 
horses with a 6-foot binder can cut 16 
acres in 10 hours, we deduce that cost 
of labor per acre is 30 cents. 

As against these items let us sup- 
pose that the farmer could hire the 
grain cut for $1 per acre. 

The above data gives us the conclu- 
sion, by elementary Algebra that a 
man should cut an average of 65 acres 
annually before the purchase of a 
binder will save him money.—S. L. 
MacDonald, Colorado Agricultural Col- 
lege. 





WHITE GRUBS CALL FOR ACTION 
NOW. 





The presence of so many June bee- 
tles, the adult form of the white grubs, 
throughout the country this year 
means great numbers of white grubs in 
the fields next year. Farmers should 
begin war on these grubs now, says 
William Moore, division of entomology 
of the Minnesota College of Agricul- 
ture. 

The first preventive measure is to 
plow all the fields which have been in 
grass, small grains, or sod this year, 
and which the farmer intends to plant 
next year. Fall-plowing will destroy 
many of the grubs. After plowing, hogs 
can be turned into this to pasture and 
will do much good in rooting out the 
grubs and destroying them. 

Next year’s planting should be 
planned to avoid white grub injury. 


'Fields which have been in timothy or 


other grasses, or in grain or sod, this 
year should not be planted next year 
with crops which are susceptible to 
the attacks of white grubs, such as 
potatoes, corn, strawberries, etc. 
Clover, alfalfa, buckwheat, wheat, rye, 
oats, etc., are little injured by the 
white grubs and can, therefore, be 
planted on land likely to be infested. 
The farmer can discover the infested 
fields when plowing, as the white 
grubs will be turned over in great 
numbers. 


these crops for the five years was: 
Beans, $1.60; wheat, $2.08; clover hay, 
$3:24, making an average net profit 
per year of $2.30 an acre for the 
three-year rotation. During three 
years the hay field was left to pro- 
duce a second year’s crop of mixed 
hay. The average net profit on this 
crop for the three years was $5.87 
per acre per vear, giving an average 
net profit per year for the four-year 
rotation of $5.20 per acre, nearly 40 
per cent higher than the profit real- 
ized from the three-year rotation. 





DOES YOUR SOIL NEED LIME? 





One of the most important prob- 
lems for farmers to determine is 
whether or not the soil of their par- 
ticular farm needs lime. The reason 
that soil needs lime is that the soil 
is sour and most crops do not thrive 
in a sour soil. All sections where 
farmers are experiencing greater dif- 


factory stand of clover will probably 
be greatly benefited by the liberal 
use of lime. 
and apparently start well, but when 
the grain crop is removed the clover 
begins to die. When the clover is cut 
the following season large patches in 
the clover field may contain mostly 


The clover may come up } ; 


crops, 

Farmers can determine whether 
soil in any particular field needs jim, 
or not by two methods. (1) Scraps 
away some of the surface soil ang 
press. a piece of blue litmus pag 
against the moist earth with the 
of the shovel, a knife blade, or g 
piece of glass. If the soil is acid, op 
sour, and needs liming the paper wig 
turn red in from 10 to 20 min 
Care must be taken not to allow the 
blue litmus paper to come in contag 
with anything sour before being 
placed in the soil. Even the acig 
from the skin will change the blue to 
red. This change will be notices 
where the fingers touch the corner 
of the paper. Litmus paper can be 
secured at almost any drug store. (3) 
The other test is to use lime on g 
strip of land or on several strips of 
land across a field seeded to clover, 
If the clover grows better on the limeg 
strips, it will pay to Hime the entirg 
field. This latter test is especially 
reliable if manure and fertilizer hayg 
been used on the field. 











You ean’t get Galloway quality af 
where near my . I get one small 
manufacturing profit, the rest of your dol- 


lar buys what you need. The other way 
i dollar pays the profit of the manu- 


cturer, the jobber and the dealer. You 
have tried the old way. Now try my way 
and see what you save. 


Cash, Credit, Note or Easy Payments, One 
of these wilt suit your needs. Any plan al- 
lows you 30 days for trial of Engine,Cream 
Separator or Manure Spreader. 

satisfied that they are as good as any, =. 
you ever saw or heard of the goods 
come back and ~— nothing out. 





ficulty each year in securing a satis- | Smee 


religious pictures at 10¢ each, 
We trust you Ve 
until sold, and give 40 beaute 
ful postcards as a extra gift 


promptness. 
phe do. 

P ’sS ply Co. Depth 
Fie Lucee 2 hve. St. 
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weeds and often mostly sorrel, Sen 
rel seems to thrive on land that ae 
lime to enable it to produce even faip 
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FEgHEs. 


War Veteran Tells 
of Remarkable Cure 


“For years I had suffered untold agonies 
with double rupture that was impossible to 
hold, making me entirely unfit for any kind 
of labor, just dragging myself around with- | 
eut aim or ambition, when a comrade told 
me of the wonderful work that the Schuiling | 
Rupture Lock was doing for such people as 
myself. It was then that the first ray of 
hope rose in my breast, so I procrred one 
and put it on, and to my surprise the rup- 
tures were held comfortable and without the 
least trouble, and they have never been 


down but once since that day, and that was 





fy own fault. I can honestly say that it did 
not take ten months to cuve me, whereas I 
thought it would take tem years, they were 
9 severe and the openings so. large. I ad- 
vise one and all who need assistance to try 
the Schuiling Rupture Lock, and they will 
hot be disappointed. Publish this letter, for 
it will assist others to find help, the same 
as myself.’’ K. ESFELT, 

Member of G. A. R., Watson Post, 1037 

Hermitage St., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


A Druggist Sends 
You This Message 


“I am a druggist at La Fountain, Ind. I 
Was ruptured for a good many years. I nev- 
er could find any truss or appliance that 
would hold my double rupture or give me 
an hour of comfort, although I sold trusses 

my drug store and was acquainted with 
allmakes. As soon as a new kind came out, 
I would try it myself, with always the same 
result (failure). Tt was hard work for me 
to stand on my feet ali day, as that drag- 
Sing pain from the ruptures nearly killed 























ities: = 
® One day I was advised to try a “Schufl- 
we Rupture Lock,” made at Indianapolis, 
ch I did—that settled it, for it was the 
teat thing I had been looking for. It was 
Bae ie eupture Lock, for right from the 
it locked the bowels inside and it nev- 
could come out, 
I now declare to the world that I am a 
Punt man. Don’t know that I was ever 
D aed, and you may know that when 
— come to my store for trusses I tell 
et to order a Schuiling Rupture Lock, 
Pian’ not handie amy more trusses or ap- 
ces. Do ag { did and get cured.” 
JOHN lL. JOHNSON, Drugzist. 


% Fountain, ing. 





urrah! 








At Last a 
CURE for RUPTURE 





Wonderful Invention Produces Results Heretofore Unheard of. 
Knife, No Suffering, No Loss of Time, No Trouble. 
Hundreds Have Been Absolutely Cured in a Few Months. 











No Truss, No 


Nothing Like It. 


HERE'S JOYOUS NEWS FOR|Aged Man Cured 
EVERY RUPTURE SUFFERER 


VALUABLE RUPTURE BOOK 





“ae 








FULL INFORMATION 


A Full Month's Trial is Offered Readers of Colman’s Rural World. A Golden Opportunity. 


Read this and rejoice! You who know the 
misery of the old-fashioned, ever-slipping, 
uncomfortable truss, you who are harnessed 
up like an. over-burdened truck horse with 
steel springs, elastic bands and leg straps, 
you whe can scarcely move without fear 
that the cruel contraption you are wearing 
will slip out of place and cause you misery 
greater than words can describe, here indeed 
is joyous, glorious news for you. It is news 
of the marvelous accomplishments of 


The Wonderful Schuiling Rupture Lock 
a simple and unique device which not only 
holds the ruptures perfectly, but which is 
aiso actually curing ruptures. It is entirely 
different from anything you have ever seen 
or used before, different from any truss or 
appliance now sold and a wonderful im- 
provement over anything heretofore known 
for the relief and cure of this most distress- 
ing affliction. It is used with equal success 
for all kinds of ruptures, single or double, 
mild or severe, and has actually cured, yes 
cured and cured completely persons of 70 to 
80 years of age. 

Solid Comfort Day and Night. 

The. wonderful SCHUILING RUPTURE 
LOCK is simple. It has no springs or elastic 
bands to bind and pinch the flesh, no leg 
straps to rot and smell from perspiration, no 
buckles or fastenings to scratch. It is very 
light, easy to wear, and above all, it is 
COMFORTABLE always. The SCHUILING 
RUPTURE LOCK is worn day and night, 
awake or asleep. It simply cannot pinch, 
bind, gouge or “gauld” the flesh. It holds 
the rupture with as much joyous, glorious 
relief and comfort as could be had by soft 
and gentile pressure of the hand. It can be 
put on or taken off in one second, but wear- 
ers who can enjoy the luxurious comfort 
that it gives, soon forget they are wearing 
anything and seldom take it off except to 
bathe until the ruptured opening is entirely 
healed and a permanent, lasting, glorious 
cure is affected. This great result, which is 
so earnestly longed for by every sufferer, is 
often accomplished in a few months’ time. 

Impossible to Slip Out of Place. 
roperl adjusted, the wonderful 

‘HUT NG RUPTURE LOCK holds with 
the firmness of a vise and yet with perfect 
comfort. It simply cannot slip or get out of 
Place no matter what position the wearer 
may get into. No matter how rough or hard 
or strenuous your work may be, no matter 
how much you twist or squirm or run or 
jump, no matter how much you pull or tug 
or strain, your rupture CAN’T get pinched 
beneath a pad and cause you the untold mis- 
ery you have perhaps often suffered from 
an ill-fitting truss, if you had on a SCHUIL- 
ING RUPTURE LOCK. 


Complete and Lasting Cures Result. 
Think of it CURES! BEupture is actually 
being by this wonderful screntific 
Lock. Persons who had suffered for 
persons who had wasted hundreds of dol- 
lars on cruel trusses and “harness” con- 
traptions and had been caused undescribable 
misery and torture by them, persons who 
had lost all hope of ever finding a cure and 
who would have been overjoyed and de 
lighted even with comforting relief, have 
found all that they had hoped for and more. 

eof former sufferers have reported 

that not onty have they found the pricelesy 
comfort and relief they longed for, but that 
goon after puttin onthe WONDERFUL 
SCHUILING RUPTORE LOOK the ru teres 
o 





once more glory in the absolute freedom 


from all signs of rupture. 
Month’s Trial Offered Every Sufferer. 


If you have not heard of this SCHUILING 
RUPTURE LOCK before, if your body is 
harnessed up with some spring, elastic or 
leg strap contraption, send right eff and get 
full particulars concerning this invention, 
an abundance of proof of the most remark- 
able cures and also the liberal 30-day trial 
offer. 

Dozens of other sufferers are writing ev- 
ery day, thousands are wearing this wonder- 
ful Lock and enjoying its luxurious comforts 
at this moment, others who have used it a 
little longer are taking it off—cured and free 


—with no longer any need for it. Why 
should you continue in your misery? 
You Need Not Risk a Penny. 

You can get the wonderful SCHUILING 


RUPTURE LOCK and wear it for 30 days, 
you can put it on and try it, you can enjoy 
the welcome relief it will give you, you can 
test it by walking, by jumping, by running, 
by pulling and straining and tugging to 
your heart’s content to prove that what is 
said of it is true, to prove that it will HOLD 
your rupture as nothing else has EVER done, 
prove that it will give you the COMFORT, 
ease and freedom you have so longed for. 
You can prove by actual experience in your 
own case that it will give you MORE relief, 
MORE COMFO peace of mind 
than you have known in many a day and 
you can do all tHis without the risk of a 
single penny. 

You'll never realize what this means to 
you until you try it and test it—and once 
you wear a SCHUILING RUPTURE LOCK 
properly adjusted to your needs you'll not be 
willing to part with it. 

That has been the experience of hundreds 
suffering just as you now suffer. Thatis why 
the 30-day trial offer is made. Words cannot 
describe the joy and comfort of the rupture 
sufferer who finds this glorious relief. You'll 
say so, too, and you'll be forever thankful 
that your eyes have fallen on this page. 

Send for Book and Trial Offer. 

You do not obligate yourself in any wa: 
by sending for our book, “HOW TO CURE 
RUPTURE,” which fully describes the 
SCHUILING RUPTURE LOCK and how it 
works. This will be sent you entirely free 
and you will also receive without cost or 
obligation our 30-DAY TRIAL OFFER. 

Send today, now—NOW, while you are 
thinking of it and have the address before 
you. Just tear off the coupon, write your 
mame and address plainly and mail it, or 
write a note or post card if you prefer. You'll 
be thankful the longest day you live. 





In 2 Months Time 


Well Known Citizen of Garland, Kans., Tells 
Remarkable Experiences With the 
Schuiling Rapture Lock. 

This gentieman is well along in years. He 
was severely ruptured when he put on the 
Schuiling Rupture Lock. Two months later, 
he says, he was cured. Then he gave his 
Lock to a ruptured friend. Some time after 
this he met with an accident and was rup- 
tured on the other side. He sent for another 
Schuiling Rupture Lock and again experi- 
enced glorious relief. Read what he says: 

“The first of August, 1913, I purchased one 
of your Schuiling Rupture Lecks. I found it 
was an anchor and Lock sure enough, for it 
stayed just where I put it. Im about two 
months the rupture was well, but I wore the 
Lock about a month longer, until I was 
sure I was strong. I them took the Lock off 
and found I was entirely sound. A friend 


of my wife’s was rupture”, and I gave my 
Lock to her and she is wearing it with 
great satisfaction. I had a fall and was 
ruptured upon the other side and sent for a 
second Lock and am now wearing it and 
feel that it will only require a month's 
longer wear until 1 am compietely cured on 
that side.” 8s. J. BRY . 
Garland, Kans. 


Wonderful Cure 
of Telephone Man 


He Suffered Agonies With Double Ruptures 
for 15 Years. Tried Everything With- 
out Relief. Read What He Says. 








‘For fifteen years I went around as best 
I could with two ruptures, at times se pain- 
ful that I was forced to take to my bed. Had 
tried for relief many times with worthiess 
trusses, but all turned out the same, me 
good for me. I was advised to try a Schuil- 





ing Rupture Lock by a friend who claimuH 
he was cured, which I did, and in one 

I was completely cured on both sides, 
health restored, feeling strong and active as 
a man of twenty. Now beginning sixty-five 
years of age, cam climb a telephone pole 
with any of the boys, if I want to. Hoping 
others may be benefited as myself.” 

GEO. H. HIGGINS, 
No. 1431 Robinson Road, 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 





30-DAY TRIAL COUPON—SEND THIS TODAY 





A. H. SCHUILING, Director, 184 East Georgia St. Indianapolis, Ind, 
Please send 30-day Trial Offer and Book, "How te Cure Rapture” all FREE. 


Name 


Street or RB. F. DD. ccccccvessecveccecvesssecess 


Town 
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Cattle 


WHAT TO LOOK FOR IN “FEEDER” 
CATTLE, 








How to select steers that will make 
good gains and return § substantial 
profits should be well known by the 
man who plans to market his crops as 
feed this fall or winter. 

John L Tormey of the University of 
Wisconsin Agricultural Experiment 
Station is urging cattle feeders to look 
for the following characteristics in an- 
imals which they intend to finish for 
the market: 

“Steers, if they ere to make profit- 
able gains in the feed lot, must have 
beef characteristics, a wide, strong 
back, and a large heart girth. 

“They must have a strong frame and 
plenty of room for the vital organs, for 
an animal with a weak constitution 
can not hold up through the feeding 
season. 

“A wide head and muzzle, which 
usually indicate good feeding qualities. 

“Short legs, heavy hind quarters, 
and arched ribs are essential in the 
feeding animal. 

“The skin should be reasonably 
thick, soft, and covered by a heavy coat 
of hair. 

“The animal should have a straight 
back and low set appearance, due to 
the depth of body and short legs.” 


SPRING CALVES APT TO BE NEG- 
' _LECTED—NOT SO IN FALL. 








It is claimed by most farmers that 
spring is the natural season for every- 
thing to bring forth their young, and, 
rightly fed and cared for, animals born 
at this time might prove most satis- 
factory and profitable in general. 

However, there are many circum- 
stances and conditions peculiar to this 
season which often bring about unsat- 
isfactory results with calves. In many 
cases the cows are run down in flesh 
after coming through the winter, so 
that their unborn calves have been 
partly starved and considered stunted. 

Again, not one farmer in a thousand 
ever takes into consideration the fact 
that the sire of their calves is run 
down by too much breeding during the 
rush season when cows come in heat, | 
which also has a most deteriorating 
influence on the size and vitality. of his | 


offspring. This is particularly true of | 


the farmer operating only a small- 
sized dairy, keeping no bull in connec- 
tion, but taking his cows to some other 
dairyman who does. 

Another point that often makes for 
unsatisfactory results with spring 
calves is the fact that the rush season 
for field work comes on at practically 
the same time as the calves, and the 
latter thus often are neglected or 
slighted, especially where skim milk 
is fed, some calves being cheated by 
the others, little or no grain being 
given and digestive troubles being 
brought on because of sour pails for 
feeding milk at an improper tempera- 
ture, etc. 

Some claim that the calves all com- 
ing at practically the same time en- 
ables the farmer to tend to many as 
well as he would with only a few, and, 
while this is true, the full advantage of 
this point is not taken by any appre- 
ciable number of farmers. With a lit- 
tle systematizing of feeding and caring 
for the calves this plan would work 
well, but it takes careful planning 
the same as with any other work. Of 
course, grass is plentiful and forms 
the ideal feed for spring calves, but 
the presence of intense heat and the 
torturing flies more than counterbal- 
ance the good effect of the pasturage 
as against the succulent rations which 
may be supplied in connection with 
winter calf raising. 

Now that silos are coming into more 
or less general use, the man who has 
provided himself with one of these 
necessary farm equipments, can to a 
considerable extent have a ration, 
which may be fed to the calves in the 
winter time, which will largely take 
the place of grass. 

By having the calves dropped in the 
fall, the farmer usually has more 
spare time to devote to them, and they 
are apt to be given a better chance. 

He also can handle the dairy prod- 
ucts with more care, and, with the cool 


weather in connection, his profits will 
be higher, dairy products usually being 
a better price at this season because 
of the scarcity of them. 


Fall calves are very apt to be more 
vigorous and healthy than spring 
calves, as the cows have just passed 
through the grazing season, and usual- 
ly are in prime condition for develop- 
ing their offspring; while the absence 
of flies, and the cool, invigorating 
weather combine to promote rapid, 
healthy growth. 

Some offer the objection to fall 
calves that they are harder to take 
through the winter than spring calves, 
but with‘ good, warm quarters, proper 
care and ample feed, the fall calves 
will come through the following spring 
in as good or better condition than the 
spring calves. Notice the very slight 
difference in size between the spring 
calf and the fall calf, the next spring 
after their first winter, and you will 
see this point clearly. 

A compromise on this question by | 
having the cows drop their calves at 
practically all seasons of the year, will | 
proves most satisfactory, especially 
with the dairy farmer owning a herd of 
only moderate size. 

Then, the farm household will be 
well supplied with milk, cream and 
butter the year round (something not 
always so with either spring or fall 
calving), and the profits from the dai- 
ry herd will be coming in every week— 
a much better plan than having them 
drop in at intervals, with a portion of 
the year being without any. 








CATTLE FEEDING CONDITIONS IN 
THE CORN BELT. 





The fourth of a series of circulars 
issued by the Agricultural Experiment 
Station at Urbana, IIll., on “Economic 
Factors in Cattle Feeding,” has just 
been received. It deals with condi- 
tions in the corn belt, and may be sum- 
marized as follows: 

Séven corn-surplus states—Ohio, In- 
diana, Illinois, Missouri, Kansas and 
Nebraska—embrace the corn belt, 
which is the natural center of beef 
production. About one-third of the 
cattle of the country other than milch 
cows are contained in the states 
named,-. and their value is equal to 
| about two-fifths of the total value of 
| such cattle in the United States. 
| Twenty to 50 years ago, the corn 
| belt as a whole was a combined breed- 
ing, grazing and fattening ground for 
beef cattle, but it is so generally de- 
voted to corn raising that little grazing 
land—consequently few breeding cat- 
tle—remain; and a large proportion 
of the cattle fattened for market are 
purchased as feeders from the West 
or elsewhere. The number of cattle 
other than milch cows appears to be 
diminishing throughout the corn belt, 
and in some typical districts is now no 
greater than it was 40 years ago. 

Statistics of cattle in corn-belt states 
indicate a proportion of milch cows 
amounting to about one-half of the 
total cattle in the eastern section, one- 
fourth in Kansas and Nebraska, and 
corresponding proportions in interven- 
ing states. Dairying has increased | 
enormously as a factor in the cattle 
industry. The introduction of dairy 
cattle and indiscriminate breeding has 
deteriorated the quality of beef cattle, 
and at the same time the actual num- 
ber of cattle worthy of the name of 
milch cows has increased but little. 
Relatively more steers are found in 
the western than in the eastern por- 
tion of the corn belt. 

Four-fifths to nine-tenths of the beef 
cattle marketed from typical corn-belt 
localities are cattle that have been 
purchased as stockers or feeders. The 
number of stockers and _ feeders 
shipped to the country from Chicago 
and Missouri river markets shows a 
considerable increase by decades. The 
fattening of cattle has passed largely 
from the hands of general farmers to 
those of professional cattle feeders, 
and in some sections has been aban- 
doned to a considerable extent by the 
latter. Among the chief factors re- 
sponsible for this tendency are rela- 
tively high prices for grain compared 
with those for fat cattle, increase in 
land values, extension of cattle feed- 
ing operations in the West, increase 
in farm tenancy, and neglect of soil 
fertility. 














The undeveloped state of beef-cattle 


|}er the 


| not containing alfalfa. 


production in proportion to popula- 
tion and area justifies the expectation 
of an ultimate extension and develop- 
ment of cattle raising and feeding. 
Corn-fed beef cattle doubtless will con- 
tinue in demand by a class of trade 
in which the grass beef of the West 
can not compete. The grazing lands 
of the West may be expected to furnish 
a partial supply of stockers and feed- 
ers to the corn belt for many years to 
come; however, an increasing propor- 
tion, and eventually a large proportion, 
of the cattle matured in the corn belt 
must be reared there. 

Improved and intensified farming 
methods, the introduction of corn 
silage, alfalfa and other forage crops, 
the more complete utilization of waste 
roughage, and increased attention to 
manure as a means of maintaining fer- 
tility will tend to render cattle produc- 
tion more practicable. Nevertheless, 
those upon whom the cattle feeder is 
dependent for his market must consid- 
increasing cost of producing 
cattle and pay prices commensurate 
therewith; the resumption and exten- 
sion of beef production will come only 
as a result of higher relative prices 
for fat cattle. 





PRODUCING BABY BEEF. 





The Nebraska Experiment Station 
has just issued Bulletin 143 on “Feed- 
ing Baby Beef” at the North Platte 
substation. This bulletin gives the 
results of fattening five lots of calves 
on different forage and grain rations 
during the winter of 1911 and 1912 
and a duplication of this test during 
the following winter. 


The calves were spring calves put 
into the feed lots shortly after wean- 
ing in the fall and fed until after the 
middle of June. They were about 
14 months old when sold. The aver- 
age weight on the market was about 
850 pounds. The average selling price 
was $68.45 per calf. 

The rations fed were as follows: 

Lot 1—Prairie hay, corn 9 parts, and 
cottonseed cake 1 part. 

Lot 2—Alfalfa, prairie hay, and corn. 

Lot 3—Alfalfa, silage and corn. 

Lot 4—Prairie hay, silage, and corn. 

Lot 5—Prairie hay, silage, corn 9 
parts, and cottonseed cake 1 part. 

The net profit per calf including the 
profit on hogs fed with the lots was as 
follows: 

Lot 1—Fed prairie hay, corn 90 per 
cent, and cottonseed cake 10 per cent. | 
Profit per calf, $17.05. 

Lot 2—Fed prairie hay, alfalfa, and 
corn. Profit per calf, $20.28. 

Lot 3—Fed alfalfa, silage, and corn. 
Profit per calf, $22.21. 

Lot 4—Fed prairie hay, silage, and 
corn. Profit per calf, $11.77. 

Lot 5—Fed prairie hay, silage, corn 
90 per cent, and cottonseed cake 10 per 
cent. Profit per calf, $13.82. 

The ration composed of alfalfa, sil- 
age, and corn gave the fastest and 
cheapest gains and the most profit per 
calf. The ration of alfalfa, prairie 
hay, and corn ranked second. The 
two rations containing alfalfa gave 
much better results than any ration 


Silage had a much higher vatue 
when fed with alfalfa than when fed 
in rations without alfalfa. 

Cottonseed cake was profitable 
when fed in rations that did not con- 
tain alfalfa, but was not profitable 
when fed in rations with alfalfa. 





HAVE COWS CALVE IN THE PAiy, © 


Many successful dairymen have 
cows calve inthe fall. That thig isa 
good plan is now generally conceded 
because it is possible to supply a Uni. 


form amount of food throughout the — 


period of heavy production which ig 
the first three or four months afte 
freshening. At the Nebraska Exper. 
ment Station it was recently found 
cows calving in September and Oetg. 
ber averaged 785 pounds of milk in 19 
months more than cows calving jg 
April and May. 





OLD SILAGE, 


Mr. O. W. Righter, an  Indiang 
farmer, reports that he placed wel}. 
matured corn in a concrcte silo 14 
years ago and emptied the bottom of 
the silo the past July. 
says that the only difference that he 
was able to detect between the 1 
and the 1-year-old silage was that thy 
former was slightly more acid thay 
the latter, but that the cattle ate ol@ 
and new silage alike. A very import- 
ant fact in connection with the silage 
keeping so well is that the corn wag 
ripe when it was placed in the silo, 
Incidentally the silo was a home-made 
one,the base of which was five feet 
below the surface of the ground line, 
Such a construction with mature 
corn well packed would almost insure 
good silage for several years. 








The fireless cooker is a great aid 
toward lessening work in the kitchen, 
Get one if you haven’t done so already, 
and spend a little of the time reading 
and resting that you now spend over 
a hot stove. 





Light Weight 


Cushman Engines 
For All farm Work: 


‘‘T have had lots of ex- 


perience with different gasoline { 
engines,” writes Dave Linton, Ran- 


som, Ill. “‘We haveall makes in this ic] 












neighborhood. Some do what their 
makers claim, but it takesa team of 
horses and a crowbar to get themon 
the job. A Cushman of the same 
horsepower will do the same work, 
and a 14-year-old boy will move it 
trom con aaa to another. 
ight, full horsepower, least 

euken — great range of speed, 
= made the Cushman not only the 

farmer’s — ,chore boy, but his 
wife’s as wel 


4H. P. Only 190 lbs. 
Easy to Move Around 


This is used for all regular light 
jobs, and can be attached to other 


machines, such as grain and corn ; 
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binders, etc. 8 H. P. weighs only 320 
Ibs., for heavier work, as grinding, 
sawing, etc., and can be attached to 
) hay balers, corn pickers, etc., to save 
a team. Throttle Governor gives 
steady power, with extra one 
quickiy when needed, as in 
sawing and grinding. 
Schebler a anteroany < 


ta) 
te 4-Cycle. Nota 
cheap engine, but > 


) built to do work no 
other engine will do gf 
and run _ without 

) Goudie. 


a H.P. On 


skid or truck. 
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St. Louis 


lished in America, 


pu 
above all A NEWSPAPER, and 
and 


makes i 


Two Papers Every Week. 


BURAL WoRlD ont GOE2- 





“INVINCIBLE, UNSURPASSABLE, WITHOUT A PEER” 


Writes a regular subscriber, who has read it for many years, ef 
the TWICE-A-WEEK igsue of the 


Globe-Democrat 


®FWO ONE-DOLLAR PAPERS ONE YEAR FOR ONLY $1, 

and this is the unanimous verdict of its more than -a 
EYOND ALL COMPAR ISON, the biggest and cheapes 
ze is STRICTLY REPUBLICAN 
gives ALL THE NEWS PROMPTLY, accurate- 

IT IS INDISP SABLE to the Farmer, Merchant or 

Man who desires to keep thoroughly posted, but hag not the time to read 
2. ~—— paper, while its great variety 


an INVALUABLE HOME AND FAMILY PAPER. 


GLOBE PRINTING CO. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


DEMOCRAT 
BOTH FOR 


If million readers. It 1% 
national news and family 
in politics, but 
Profes- 


ef well-selected reading matter 


Eight Pages each Tuesday and Friday. 


$1.00 NE? 
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The Dairy 


— 
[MPROVED DAIRY TESTS AND 
METHODS. 











From the Agricultural Experiment 
Station at Madison, Wis., comes a bul- 
jetin (No. 241) with the above title. 
Copies may be obtained free on appli- 
cation to the station. A digest of the 
contents of the bulletin is as follows: 

The “overrun” or “swell” obtained 
by an ice cream maker is of consider- 
able importance. It not only infiu- 
ences the quality of the ice cream 
made, but also very materially de- 
termines the profits of the factory. The 
method described in this Dulletin 
makes it possible at any time for the 
manager of the factory to determine 
the overrun in any lot of ice cream, 
independent of any data furnished him 
by his ice cream maker. 

Accurate glassware should always 
be used when making a test for fat 
in milk or cream. The burette de- 
scribed is designed to aid in the cali- 
pration of Babcock test bottles and is 
graduated to read “percentages” di- 
rect rather than the number of cubic 
centimeters delivered. 

To make a good cheese it is very es- 
gential that the curd be cut in cubes 
of uniform dimensions, so that the 
whey will be uniformly expelled and | 
an even “cook” thus obtained. Blade 
knives cutting cubes of one-half inch 
dimensions are still used extensively. 
Wire curd knives cutting three-eighths | 
inch cubes have very many advantages | 
and are becoming more popular each 

r. The wire curd knife described in 
this bulletin is designed to be an im- 
provement over those used at the pres- 
ent time. The wires are all in the 
same plane, so that the Cubes are all 
the same size whether the knife is held 
vertically or not. The wires are aiso 
better protected and are therefore less 
likely to break. 

A sediment tester in the weigh room 
af a cheese factory or creamery should 
be conveniently placed so that the 
tests may be made rapidly and in the 
presence of the farmer who delivers 
the milk. 

While the homogenizer has found 
aseful application in various lines of 
dairy manufactures, homogenized milk 
does not appear suitable for the manu- 
facture of cured rennet cheese, such as 
cheddar, brick, limburger and Swiss. 
The cheese of these four varieties 
made at this station from homogenized 
milk showed the effects of this me- 
chanical treatment in the short, open 
texture, the very peculiar cracked 
rinds, and also the cracked interior, 
while the flavor was in no sense im- 
proved by the treatment. The results 
Obtained in cheesemaking and in oth- 
er lines of manufacture indicate that 
the homogenizer affects not merely the 
fat globules but also the casein of 
milk to a marked degree. 


DAIRY ASSOCIATION TO MEET AT 
NATIONAL SHOW. 


The American Dairy Farmers’ As- 
Bociation will hold its annual meeting 
in connection with the National Dairy 
Show at the Union Stock Yards in’ 
Chicago, on October 28, 1914. A com- 
plete program of the meeting will be 
found on the bulletin board under the 
fome of the show building. Delegates 
from every state in the Union and 
from Canada are expected to be 
present. 

The object of the association is to 
Promote the interests of the dairy 
farmers of the United States, and it 
extends an earnest invitation to every 
dairy farmer in the country to be 
Present at the meeting. This is prac- 
tically the only opportunity the 
American dairy farmers have to as- 
Bemble in national convention and to 
Meet in a personal way their fellow 
Workers from other states. The state 
dairy associations furnish such an op- 
Portunity within the boundaries of 
fach state, but there is no other or- 
fanization designed to bring together 
the dairy farmers from various and 

tant states. 

Numberless farmers visit the Na- 
tional Dairy Show to view the inter- 
esting things found there, and all who 
tan be at the show should avail them- 
selves of this opportunity to make the 
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Positively the most liberal and 
This is a wonderful collection of presents. 
we havent reom to show—but a full description and picture of them will be sent you the minute you send 


us your name. 
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biggest dish offer ever made. 


ALL ARE ABSOLUTELY FREE to intredace our business in your locality. 


quired is a few minutes of your spare time. 


MERU, 


No home has enough dishes—good dishes. 
We can only show the beautifal dishes—the rest of the presents 
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All that is re- 





Famous’ Easy to 41 Extra 


Dishes 


Our magnificent 33-piece dinner set 
is the product of one >i the finest and 
largest potteries in the world, the old 
rose and gold leaf design having be- 
come famous in aristccratic bomes. 





The dishes are full size for fami- 
iy use, and the set consists of: 


6 large plates. 

6 teacups. 

6 saucers. 

6 butter plates. 

6 fruit or cerea! dishes. 

1 deep vegetable dish. 

1 large meat platter. 

1 large cake or bread piate. 











ness and personal acquaintance of 
their fellow dairymen « 








In the center ef each piece there is 
a cluster of roses depicted in their 
natural colors and surrounded by the 
brilliant green foliage so that almost 
the only thing missing is the frag- 
rance. 

The rich gold leaf border on the 
edge of each dish adds greatly to the 
beauty of the old roses, aud makes 
this a valuable and beautiful dinner 
set. 

The edge of each piece is enriched 
with a gold border which adds greatly 
to the beauty of the scheme of decora- 
tion. The ware itself is pure white, 
and is dainty enough to delight the 
most fastidious housekeeper, 

Each dish bears the genuine stamp 
and TRADE MARK of the great 
world-renowned Owen China Company 
of Minerva, Ohio. This stamp guaran- 
tees the high superior quality of this 
set of dishes, guarantees them abso- 
lutely. It proves to you that this is 
the real Owen chinaware. 

Oh, if you were only able to see the 
dishes themselves, the rich, deep red 
of the old roses, which is burned into 
the ware itself so deep that it won't 
wear off np matter how much or 
how long you use the dishes, 








Secure 


WE DON’T WANT A CENT 
OF YOUR OWN MONEY 


If you want our 33-piece dinner set, 
and the 41 other presents, simply sign 
your name on the coupon beicw, and 
return it to us promptiy and we will 
send you a LARGE ILLUSTRATION 
IN COLORS, showing this teautiful 
Dinner Set with its handsome decora- 
tions of red, green and gold against 


the pure white background of the 
ware itself. 
We will also send you a FREE 


SAMPLE set of our famous Art and 
Religious pictures, printed in many 
colors. 

If you will show the set of pictures 
to sixteen of your lady friends and 
ask them for 25 cents each IN CON- 
NECTION with another special offer 
which we will tell you about in our 
first letter, we will send you, by 
express, this handsome 33-piece Rose 
and Gold Decorated Dinner Set, AB- 
SOLUTELY FREE, AS A PRIZE, and 
in addition the 40 post cards and a 
beautiful extra surprise gift for being 
prompt. Remember, we do not at 
any time ask you for one cent of your 
own money. 

We simply ask yor. to mail us the 
coupon today, so that we may send 
you the big sample set of beautiful 
pictures, and place our free offer and 
the large, beautiful illustration of this 
Dinner Set in your hands at once. 

All you have to do is show your 
pictures to your friends, together 
with our special offer, and they will 
speak for*themselves. 

Just write your name and address 
on the ccupon and mail it to us and 
the sample set of pictures, the pretty 
many-colored picture of the dishes 
and full instructions for getting them 
will come right out to you in a jiffy. 
Send no money—just your name. 
Don’t wait until these dinner sets are 
all gone, Send in the coupon now, 


Presents 


The dishes are not all you get by 
any means. 

Our plan is full of SURPRISES and 
DELIGHTS for those of our friends 
who are willing to lend a helping hand 
at spare times. 

The very first letter you get from 
us will surprise you before you open 
it. It will also delight you by telling 
all about the big 40-piece post card 
collection which we want to give you 
in addition to the dishes. 

These beautiful post cards will not 
only please you—but they are so rare 
and attractive and prinied in such a 
gorgeous array of colors that you will 
be delightfully surprised. 

And still, THAT is not all. One of 
the prettiest surprises of all is kept 
a secret until the day you get the 
dishes and find a pretty present that 
you knew nothing about. 

Isn’t this a fascinating idea? 

And what makes it more so is that 
we have something™ nice for everyone 
of your friends and neighbors, too. 
We'll tell you ALL about it as soon 
as we receive the coupon with your 
name on it. 

The coupon starts the whole thing. 





Send This Coupon—No Money 
FREE DINNER SET COUPON 


Colman’s Rural World. 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Please send me, free and postpaid, the 
Big Sample set of high-grade Art and 
Religious pictures, together with Large 
Illustration, in colors, of the beautiful 33- 
piece dinner set and tell me all about the 
other gifts. It is understood that I am to 
keep the sample set of pictures, and if in 
addition I take orders for sixteen sets of 


and other presents, absolutely free, as a 
prize. 


My Name 


Full AGdrege, ..crccccoscessecesecevesess 
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LMAN’S RURAL WORLD was established 

in 1848 by Norman J. Colman, who later 
became the first United States Secretary of 
Agriculture. As a clarion of advanced agri- 
culture this journal has attracted nation- 
wide support, and is today held in highest 
regard by thousands of intelligent and dis- 
criminating readers. 








COLMAN’S RURAL WORLD strives to bring 

the greatest good to the greatest number 
at all times. Each issue is replete with help- 
fulness and good cheer. It is read for profit 
and pleasure, and yields a satisfactory re- 
turn to each individual subscriber. Our ad- 
vertisers are rewarded with excellent results. 








COLMAN’S RURAL WORLD is mailed post- 

paid to any address in the United States or 
island possessions for one dollar per year or 
three years for two dollars. All subscriptions 
payable in advance. Remit by draft, regis- 
tered letter, postoffice or express money or- 
der. In changing address give old and new 
addresses. 








COLMAN’S RURAL WORLD is published 

every Thursday at 718 Lucas Avenue. 
Contributed articles on pertinent subjects are 
invited. Photographs suitable for reproduc- 
tion also will be welcomed. Address all com- 
munications to COLMAN’S RURAL WORLD, 
718 Lucas Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 








Entered in the postoffice at St. Louis, Mo., 
@s second-class matter. 








Growers and shippers of apples 
should not overlook the present ex- 
cellent chance for exploiting the 
markets of Latin America. 





The hyena may laugh, the parrot 
may talk, the dog may think, but only 
man has the sublime conceit to im- 
agine that he ise better than his 
brother. Most forcibly is this 
demonstrated in times of war. Every- 
one thinks that he and his country 
are more important than the other 
fellow and his country. It is well, 
therefore, for the people of the Unit- 
ed States-to “be neutral” in the 
present European situation—and be 
prepared. 





One of the worst weed pests of the 
Atlantic coast region from Massa- 
chusetts to Georgia and as far in- 
land as Missouri is the wild onion, or 
garlic. The money loss from this 
plant runs into millions of dollars 
yearly. Late fall is the time to com- 
bat the enemy. Plow deep when the 
tops of the plants are a foot or more 
high, and plan to grow a cultivatable 
crop on the affected area next year. 
Wild onion is a strong subject in 
more senses than one—so get rid of it. 





The boys of Southern Virginia 
have become interested in raising 
peanuts, and the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture has been or- 





ganizing peanut clubs to assist them. 
The first crop is now ready for gath- 


ering and promises such good returns 
that it is hoped that similar peanut 
clubs may soon be organized in other 
parts of the South. The Carolinas, 
Georgia, Florida, Mississippi, Ala- 
bama, Louisiana, Texas, Oklahoma, 
Arkansas, Virginia and Tennessee all 
offer excellent fields where good pea- 
nuts may be grown. In parts of all 
these states it is hoped that the boys 
may be taught to raise peanuts eith- 
er as a cash crop or as feed for pigs. 





APPLE GROWERS ADVISED TO 
USE COLD STORAGE, 





In view of the interference with the 
European market and the large pro- 
duction of American apples this sea- 
son, the attention of apple growers is 
directed to the advantages of cold 
storage for steadying the market at 
harvest and for lengthening the sell- 
ing period. Glutting the market will 
result, it is feared, in many  thou- 
sands of barrets of good apples rot- 
ting in the orchard or being disposed 
of at prices which figure a net loss 
to the grower. 

The proper function of cold storage 
is to retard the ripening processes of 
the fruit and the development of de- 
cay organisms and skin blemishes. 
The first responsibility for the keep- 
ing quality of his fruit rests with the 
grower since it is his growing and 
handling methods that largely de- 
termine its vitality, freedom from dis- 
ease, and general condition when 
stored. Cold storage is not a remedy, 
or a restorative for poorly developed, 
weak, imperfect fruit, but is the most 
effective method of preserving the 
quality, flavor and appearance pos- 
sessed by the fruit at time of pick- 
ing. 
The first step in successful cold 
storage of apples has been found to 
lie in the practice of such cultural, 
spraying and pruning methods as in- 
sure production of sound, healthy, 
well colored fruit, free from disease. 
Assuming this as the first requisite, 
the following factors have been found 
to most influence the keeping quality 
of the fruit, and furnish best condi- 
tions for long storage: 1, proper 
maturity at time of picking: 2, care in 
all handling operations; 3, prompt 
storage after picking; 4, a proper 
storage temperature. 

Careful and extensive investigations 
have demonstrated that fruit picked at 
full maturity can be held fcr a longer 
period in storage, and is less affect- 
ed by scald and decay than _ that 
picked when somewhat immature. 
Two important commercial varieties, 
Roman Beauty and Winesap, have 
been found to be especially suscepti- 
ble to scald during storage, if picked 
prematurely. There is no doubt that 
severa] thousand dollars are lost to 
the industry each year through the 
improper picking of these two varie- 
ties alone. The results emphasize 
strongly that more care and attention 
should be paid to this detail of the 
harvesting operations than is usually 
the case. 

By full maturity, however, fs not 
meant over-maturity, which may 
cause fully as heavy losses as imma- 
turity. Each grower should study his 
own fruit and his own conditions in 
order to determine the proper pick- 
ing stage. Probably the most reliable 
single indication of maturity is the 
whitening or slight yellowing of the 
“ground color’ of the fruit. This is 
the color underlying the blush or red 
color and should not be confused with 
the latter. 

Care in all handling operations is 
the second important requisite of suc- 
cessful storage. A class of fungi, of 
which the common blue mold is an 
example, are known to be unable to 
attack and cause decay of healthy, 
uninjured fruit. In spite of this fact, 
very serious rots both in storage and 
in transit to market are the work of 
fungi of this type, and the largest 
contributory cause in all cases is 
bruising or skin breaking suffered by 
the fruit in the picking and packing 
operations. Microscopic bruises and 
breaks in the skin are large enough 
to afford entrance to the spores of 
these fungi and the necessity for the 
utmost care in all operations con- 
nected with the handling of the fruit 
to avoid bruising and mechanical in- 
juries is more urgent than most grow- 
ers realize. 

There is a marked difference in 





condition between fruit stored prompt- 
ly after picking, say not more than 
two days later, and otherwise com- 
parable lots of which the storage is 
delayed ten days or two weeks. Such 
delays is especially injurious during 
a period of warm, hum‘d weather. The 
delayed fruit at withdrawal from 
storage is riper, yellower and duller 
than the corresponding “immediate,” 
stored fruit and in addition develops 
more serious scald and decay. The 
importance of eliminating all avoid- 
able delay in storing cannot be too 
strongly emphasized. 


Thirty-one to 32 degrees F. is the 
standard temperature for apples, and 
this has been found to be the best for 
long keeping of the fruit. Higher 
temperatures permit the ripening of 
the fruit to advance more rapidly 
than at 31 to 32 degrees F., with the 
result that the fruit at these tempera- 
tures reached the end of its storage 
life much sooner. In addition the 
lower temperature retards most ef- 
fectively the development of fungus 
decays and skin~blemishes. For a 
short storage period higher tempera- 
tures may be used without serious 
trouble especially with the better 
keep'ng varieties, but for long keep- 
ing 31 to 32 degrees F. will best main- 
tain the color, quality and texture of 
the fruit. 

Apples should be withdrawn from 
storage while. still firm, and in this 
condition can be held on the market 
in satisfactory shape for several days 
or weeks. If allowed to become ex- 
cessively overripe in storage, how- 
ever, they will break down very fast 
on withdrawal. Apples from 32 de- 
grees F. will as a rule hold in better 
condition after withdrawal from 
storage than will comparable lots 
from higher temperatures. 

There are several other factors af- 
fecting the behavior of apples in 
storage, but those discussed have 
been found to be of greatest import- 
ance, and their proper control will 
solve a large percentage of present, 
serious storage difficulties. 





AMERICAN CHEESES SHOULD BE 
MADE POPULAR. 





American cheese makers are being 
urged by the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture to take advant- 
age of the present excellent oppor- 
tunity to establish a reputation for 
their products that will outlive the 
present disturbance in international 
commerce. European cheeses have 
long been popular in this country, and 
it is a popular belief that they can 
not be equaled by the domestic pro- 
duct. For example, in the fiscal year 
ending June 30 a total of 63,784,313 
pounds of cheese were imported into 
this country. It is not yet possible 
to say to what extent this trade will 
be interfered with by the war, but, it 
is certain that the imports for the 
current year will be much less than 
they have been in the past. 

There is no reason why some of 
this deficiency cannot be made good 
at home if the farmers will furnish 
the milk. Already American cheeses 
have been made which rank, in the 
opinion of experts, fully as high as 
foreign cheeses of the same class. The 
popular preference for the imported 
products, however, has hitherto pre- 
vented these cheeses from selling on 
their own merits in competition with 
European produce, 

One of the most striking instances 
of this is Limburger cheese. In 
quality and price American cheese of 
the Limburger type long ago drove 
its foreign rival out. of the market. 
Practically no foreign Limburger has 
been imported into this country for 
many years. Many consumers, how- 
ever, have clung to the belief that 
they were eating a foreign cheese. 
There is no reason at all, why they 
should not now know that the Ameri- 
can product is exactly as good as the 
foreign. Moreover, now that some of 
the most expensive types of highly 
flavored foreign cheeses are not like- 
ly to reach us fora long time, the de- 
mand for domestic Limburger should 
be greatly increased. The market 
thus created should remain a good 
one long after the present conditions 
have been remedied; for once the 
consumer becomes accustomed to the 
American product he is not likely to 
abandoh it for a more expensive 





foreign one which is no more : 
factory. 7 ae 

Much the same is true of cheeses 
of the kind popularly described “s 
Swiss. Cheese of this variety ig 
exactly as well at home as abroaa 
In the past, it is true, American mag, 
ers have been confronted by ge 
difficulties, but government investiga. 
tions have solved many of these prop. 
lems and it is now possible for ey. 
pert cheese makers to turn out § 
cheese of uniformly high quality, - 

Camembert has been made 
America with some success already, 
This variety has suffered more, how. 
ever, from actual opposition by the 
promoter of the imported article thay 
other kinds. Camembert is ripeneg 
quickly and reaches the consumer 
within a month of manufacture. Thig 
is, therefore, an opportunity for the 
American maker freed from compe 
tition to sell his article and by the 
fuller opportunity to work his factory, 
to perfect his method to such a de 
gree as to hold that market when 
competition returns. Though more 
perishable than Cheddar, Swiss ang 
some other varieties, this should not 
prove to be a serious obstacle to ip. 
creasing the output, for Camembert of 
the best quality always commands 4 
good price. 

In addition to Camembert there ar 
a number of other fancy foreign 
cheeses which are popular here and 
which could doubtless be imitated 
successfully by American cheese mak- 
ers after a little experimental work, 
Among these varieties are Edam, 
Gouda, Parmesan, Roquefort, Stilton, 
and Gorgonzola. Although _ there 
seems to be no reason why such 
eheeses should not be made in the 
United States, they do not, in the 
op'nion of experts, offer at the pres 
ent time the most promising field for 
American cheese makers. For the 
present at least it would probably be 
better for them to encourage the de 
mand for standard types, such 4 
Cheddar, Swiss, Limburger, pineapple, 
etc. The field for Cheddar is pam 
ticularly promising because of the 
fact that the flavor of this cheese, 
while always dist'nctive, can, neem 
theless, be made to vary widely. This 
variation enables it to act as a substi- 
tute for a number of other varieties, 
In short, the experts in the Depart 
ment of Agriculture are confident that 
with care and foresight at the present 
time the American producers will do 
much to place American cheeses on @ 
permanent equality with the Eure 
pean varieties and sweep away 3 
prejudice that has held back the in- 
dustry in the past. 

As long as the general public be 
lieves that the imported product & 
necessarily the best, the tendency om 
the part of the American manufac 
turer is inevitably to turn out goods 
that will sell because of their low 
price, not because of their high 
quality. 

The best way to remedy this com 
dition of affairs and to make friends 
for domestic cheeses of foreign typé 
is for American makers to label thelf 
products frankly as American goods 
This will give the consumers an oF 
portunity to compare our best homeé 
made products with the impo 
article. The result will be the re 


moval of a long standing prejudice — 


and an added incentive for manufac 
turers to improve the quality of theif 
products. 
be done and the price still kept be 
low that necessarily demanded for 
imported cheese. But any temporaly 
advantage gained by the present sit 


uation can not be maintained unless — 


American cheese makers work 
quality of their products. Eventually, 
they will again be obliged to compel® 
with Europeans who for generations 
have looked upon cheese making a8 # 
fine art. 








SPRAYING RESULTS SHOW NOW 








Mr. Fruit Grower, have you succes® 
fully controlled the codling moth this 
season? What per cent of your entifé 


apple crop has been lost or d 
by this pest? 


cient machinery that you have 
gotten better results or has it 
due to some fault of yours, 


Mee 









It is thought that this cal ~ 













If you have not beet | 
successful wherein have you failed? 
Has it been due to the lack of eff” 
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od, time or thoroughness of ap- 


plication? 

During the picking season is the 

¢ the fruit grower should ask him- 

these questions and make at least 
4 mental memorandum of his mis- 
takes that he and his neighbors may 
fit by them another season. 

What would it mean to the country 
if each fruit grower could save 2, 5, 
or 10 per cent more of his fruit from 
this pest? Make some counts of your 
damaged fruit and see if the loss is 
pot so great it will pay you to do 
more thorough work another year. 





4 USEFUL ENTERPRISE FOR THE 
COTTON COUNTRY. 





The growing of melilotus, or sweet 
dover, is a valuable enterprise to be 
taken into account in planning a farm 
organization in the “black prairie 
pelt” and on other lime soil regions 
of the cotton country. This crop 
may be used to increase the diversity 
of enterprises with comparatively lit- 
tle increase in the labor requirements 
of the farm. It is a legume and sup- 
plies pasture, forage, and seed for 
farm use and for sale, and is without 
a peer as a soil builder for the prairie 
go'ls. 

A farmer at Macon, Miss., had 
eight acres which he saved for seed 
and which will net him about $50 an 
acre. He cut the clover with a bind- 
er just before it was ripe enough to 
shatter and set it up in shocks like 
grain. The clover was thrashed with 
a common grain thrasher, wh'‘ch 
hulled most of the seed but left the 
wohulled seed and light seed in the 
hulled seed. Part of this was re- 
cleaned by winnowing out the light 
geed with the wind and then screen- 
ing out the unhulled seed. The re- 
sult was a cleaned product of fine 
quality. 

This farmer estimates that the yield 
of re-cleaned seed will run between 
four and five bushels to the acre, 
and he is sell‘ng this for $12.50 per 
bushel. The gross receipts will run 
close to $60 per acre. In addition to 
this the soil on which this clover 
grew has been greatly improved by 
the nitrogen gathered by the bacteria 
on the roots and by the mass of or- 
ganic matter returned to it in the 
form of the decayed stubble and roots. 
This clover was sown on oats two 
years ago and produced two crops of 
hay after the oats were harvested. 


ALFALFA HAY FOR HORSES. 





Is it profitable or wise to feed al- 
falfa hay to horses? Far from unani- 
Mous would be a series of replies to 
this question. Instances may be cit- 
ed where men have fed alfalfa ex- 
¢clusively for many years with the best 
of results. And, on the contrary, 
hundreds of stories of failure could 
be told by men who have tried it 
several times with ill effect. With a 
View to settling the question with 
some degree of accuracy an experi- 
ment was started at the Agricultural 
Experiment Station of Nebraska about 
two years ago. From the results so 
far recorded, the following pointers 
are offered for the guidance of those 
who have or contemplate having al- 
falfa for this use: 

Alfalfa is a splendid horse feed, but 
Must be fed with judgment and care. 

Because of its palatability, mature 
horses are likely to eat too much 
alfalfa, if permitted to have free ac- 
tess to it. 

The average farm - horse at hard 
Work is allowed to eat much more 
alfalfa and other roughage than he 
Teally needs to maintain his weight. 

One pound of alfalfa or other hay 
and about one and a fourth pounds 
of grain per day for each 100 pounds 
of the horse’s weight make a good 
Tation for the working horse. 

Horses like alfalfa stems. Refuse 
from the cattle racks is very accept- 
ble to horses. 

Feed mature horses first and second 
cutting alfalfa which is free from 
Mold and dust. 

To make the best horse hay, alfalfa 
thould be allowed to stand until well 
out in bloom. 

In curing horse hay it is well to 

P 'n mind that the dust which is 
eeeent in so much alfalfa is largely 

Tesult of the presence of foreign 
Moisture such as rain or dew at mak- 





€ time, rather than the presence of 





& little moisture within the plant. 


Never feed wet alfalfa hay to 
horses. 

If alfalfa hay is storedinthe barn 
for horses, it is well to sprinkle it 
generously, while mowing it away, 
with a mixture of salt and air-slaked 
lime, equal parts. 

Growing draft colts have seldom, 
if ever, been injured by eating too 
much alfalfa and oats. 

Good, well-colored alfalfa is of 
practically the same composition as 
wheat bran and is of equal value to 
it in the horse ration. 


Mature horses of a greedy disposi- 
tion, if allowed’to run to alfalfa racks 
at will, may eat too much and suffer 
attacks pf impaction. Draft mares 
heavy in foal, and takifg but little 
exercise, not infrequently suffer at- 
tacks of this nature. 

An alfalfa pasture is a splendid 
place to develop draft colts with a 
maximum of bone and muscle. 

Some complaint comes from the 
humid regions to the effect that 


mares on alfalfa pasture during the 





breeding season are har@ to get in 
foal. This trouble seems to be more 
or less local and can be avoided by 
temporarily keeping the mares in 
other pastures. 

From the foregoing one can readily 
believe that alfalfa for hay should be 
grown and tried in all parts of this 
country where alfalfa will grow suc- 
cessfully, and that means nearly 
everywhere. It is probable that fail- 
ures in the use of alfalfa hay as a 
food for horses have been due in part 
at least to changing the diet from 
alfalfa to timothy and other grasses 
and back again to alfalfa. Sudden 
changes of feed derange the horse’s 
digestive system. Horses accustomed 
to alfalfa as a regular part of their 
ration are seldom troubled from its 
use. This was impressed upon the 
writer most forcibly a few years ago 
during a year’s sojourn in the Argen- 
tine Republic in South America 
There, practically all the hay fed to 
horses in Buenos Ayres and other 
cities as well as in stables on the 
pampas was alfalfa. And no one 





ever thought of trouble or ill-effect. 
There is no reason why a regular 
and judicious use of alfalfa would 
not meet with equal favor in the 
United States. 





That it costs no more to keep a 
good than a poor cow is one of those 
trite and misleading sayings which 
do more harm than good. It may not 
cost more to keep the breath of life 
in the body of the good cow, and it 
may be that on scanty feed she might 
show a somewhat larger production; 
but what makes the good cow good is 
her ability to digest and assimilate 
large quantities of feed and so change 
it into merchantable products of 
greater value. It does cost more to 
keep the good cow, and Aherein lies 
her value. The more she consumes, 
the larger the net profit to the own- 
er. She occupies no more  stable- 
room, and it requires but little more 
time to attend her; yet one good cow 
may show more net profit on feed 
cost than do five cows of the poorer 
kind. 











Get These Three Dolls 


In every home where there are little girls or boys there should be plenty of dolls to make the little folks 
happy—and I will make it easy for you tu get them. 
Every little girl or boy will love Anna Belle and her two baby dolls. The illustrations on this page do 


not begin to show to you what these dolls really are. 


ever offered our readers. 
and prettier than all others. 


This is by far the prettiest family of dolls we have 
We have sent thousands of dollies to girls and boys, but Anna Belle is different 
Anna Belle is bigger than a babyover two feet high—baby clothes will 


fit her and you can bend her legs and arms without fear of breaking them. She can sit up in a chair or 
sleep in baby’s own bed. Any little girl or boy would be proud to have Anna Belle as a playmate. The two 
smaller dollies are “Buster” and “Betsy”—Buster isa husky boy doll with a red striped sweater; “Betsy” is 
a little beauty and very lovable in her bright rei coat. Both the little dollies are fully dressed. 


The Best Playmates 


Any child will be greatly amused 
with this doll family and will play all 
day with Anna Belle, Buster and Betsy. 
They are practically unbreakable and 
will stand hard usage for years. These 

‘ dollies are better for the little folks 

- than bisque or china dolls, because they 
won’t break, soil their pretty hair or 

™ lose their eyes, and are so inexpensive 
every girl or boy reader can afford to 
own em. 


Parents 


Every little girl wants a big doll. Lit- 
tle boys also. Think of the innocent 
happiness and pleasure your child 
would derive from owning these three 
dolls. Then satisfy the craving for 
something to love and something to 
play with by sending for this outfit. 


Lots of Fun 


‘ to be had with these 
three dolls. The little girl 
or toddling boy who owns 
these dolls will just be 
the happtest little tyke to 
be found for miles around. 
The big little girl who 
owns Annabell can dress 
her in her own clothes 
and have the Iloveliest 
time! Then the baby dol- 
lies—to cut and sew for— 
what could ‘be more in- 
structive and entertain- 
ing? 


which 
tised. 







































SPECIAL 30-DAY OFFER 


People’s Supply Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


Enclosed is 15 cents (stamps or 


coin) for 
gend me aue set of dolls as adver- 
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Don't Miss This Opportunity 


Every little girl or boy wants a 
big doll—here’s an opportunity to 
get three 
Just think what fun it would be to 
have a doll family in your home. 
Think of the joy and happiness of 
the little ones when they get this 
delightful set of tkree dollies. 


dollies instea¢ of one. 


Special 30- Day Offer 
To introduce this big col- 
lection of dolis we will send 
one complete set (3 dolls) to 
you if you will sign the cou- 
pon below, anGé return it to 
us at once with 15 cents. If 
you are not entirely satis- 
fied when you get the 


dolls we will return 
your money. Most 
dolls are imported 


and there is going to 
be a great scarcity 
this year, so we ad- 
vise you to order 
early 
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Cranberries make nearly all meats 


support. 
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THE HERO. 





He who.can find real joy and pleasure 
In tilling the rough new ground, 

Or in wielding the hoe or the hammer 
While others are laying around; 
He who follows the tunnels of com- 

merce 
Or digs the deep shaft of the mine, 
Or who plies the swift shuttle in weay- 
ing 
And never is known to repine: 
This man is the hero of heroes, 
The noblest and best of them all; 
He's the bone and sinew of nations, 
But for him society’d fall. 
ROBERT LEE CAMPBELL. 
Dirigo, Ky. 





DONT BE <A_ DISCOURAGING 


WOMAN, 





(By an optomist in McCall’s-Magazine) 

Let us all make a vow that from 
henceforth we will not belong to the 
class of discouraging women. A 
negro mammy was once asked why, 
in the face of many discouragements, 
she was always cheerful. “Lawd God, 
chile,” was her answer, “I jes weahs 
de world lak a loose gyarment.” 
There is a great deal of philosophy in 
her words. There are many times 
where we must “wear the world like 
a loose garment” if we are tc do our 
best work in it. 

The discouraging woman begins at 
sunrise with, “I don’t feel at all well 
today. I have a pain in my right 
side. I think it is going to be ap- 
pendicitis. I am going to send for 
the doctor, for I feel in my bones 
that I am in for an operation. What 
will the children do without me?” 
How does the husband of a woman 
oi this type begin his day’s work, 
think you? Can he possibly meet his 
difficulties with that buoyant courage 
which is half of success? 

A little later you will hear from 
her, “Children, it is going to rain. 
Have you your umbrellas? I am sure 
you will be late at school; you al- 
Ways are. Do you know your lessons? 
I suppose not; why was I not blessed 
with bright children? Not one of 
you is the least credit to me; as for 
Jimmy, he is positively stupid. Now, 
don’t let me hear any bad reports to- 
day, though I mustn't expect too 
much.” 

Can the dejected little group, start- 
ing from home, thus reminded only of 
ther imperfections, feel quite in the 
spirit to work hard and give their 
best efforts? 

The discouraging woman meets a 
friend. Immediately every unhappy 
or disquieting circumstance that has 
happened to her during the last week 
is poured out. Her cook has left; the 
baby is sick, her husband not do‘ng 
well; the children are ill-tempered; 
she herself, only by the most remark- 
able effort of will (for which she is 
noted), is just able to be about and 
mo more. 

Neither is the discouraging woman 
ever satisfied with telling her own 
troubles. Those of every friend and 
acqua‘ntance are dragged from their 
peaceful shadow; retold with appre- 
hensive additions and fearful insinua- 
tions, at once they become people with 
hideous tragedies. 

in any corporate work, the dis- 
couraging woman is a perfect bug- 
bear. Every effort her co-workers 
make, no matter how earnest and 
thoughtful, is, in her mind, a mistaken 
one. She portends failure for every 
project, even at its birth. She is 
eternally pulling down. Herself un- 
able to build, she is merciless in her 
criticism of those who are endeavor- 
ing to construct or do anything from 
the simple filling of a missionary box 
to the planning of a suffragette cam- 
paign. ; 


CRANBERRY RECIPES. 








There are more ways’ than one to 
prepare and serve cranberries. It is 
not at all necessary to wait until the 
holidays or until company comes when 
we may choose to serve cranberry jel- 
ly with turkey or chicken meat. Cran- 
berries, when properly preserved or 
atherwise prepared, need no other ac- 











doubly palatable, and are, in this sea- 
son of the year, cheap, healthful, and 
delicious. Just to give a slight idea of 
the tempting dishes possible with cran- 
berries on the menu, the following 
recipes are given: 

Cranberry Sauce—One quart cran- 
berries, one pound granulated sugar, 
and one pint of water. Boil sugar and 
water together five minutes, skim, add 
berries and cook slowly without stir- 
ring. 

Cranberry Cottage Pudding—-Two 
cups cranberries, one cup granulated 
sugar, one-half cup butter, one tea- 
spoonful cream of tartar, one-half tea- 
spoonful saleratus, one-half cup milk, 
two yolks of eggs and enough flour to 
make quite stiff. Bake in moderate 
oven about 39 minutes. To make the 
sauce for above pudding, dissolve one 
teaspoonful flour in cold water, add 
boiling water until thickens, stir in 
whites of two eggs and two-thirds cup 
granulated sugar, and cook. 

Cranberry Water Ice—One quart 
cranberries, and one pint of water. Boil 
until skins are soft. Strain through a 
colander or cheese cloth. When cool 
add juice of one or two lemons. Make 
a syrup of one pound granulated sugar 
and one-half pint water. When cool 
add to the above and freeze. This will 
serve six people. 





HOW TEACHERS MAY HELP THE 
RURAL HOME. 





The teacher can help the homes of 
her district only through her natural 
work in the community, and not by 
trying to apply any external “cure 
all” for economic problems. 

The teacher has many opportunities 
to bring her work into close relation- 
ship to the home. Take arithmetic, 
for instance. She can apply the 
fundamental operations to egg and 
butter accounts; to farm work prob- 
lems; to problems based on the milk 
sheet; to the building of a new silo, 
barn or school; to a simple system of 
farm bookkeeping; in short, to any of 
the live interests of the farm. 

Again, she can make civics practi- 
cal. She can teach the topic of 
“election” when elections are of spe- 
cial interest in the community; visit 
the polis with the older pupils on 
election day, with some of the district 
or town officers to explain; teach 
process of naturalization when court 
holds a session for that purpose; 
study actual papers of some one who 
has become naturalized; and send 
questions and answers on our govern- 
ment to one about to become a citizen. 
She may send the pupils to the par- 
ents for every topic that can be 
learned by experience and thus secure 
co-operation and interest in the work. 

It is possible to make the work in 
agriculture practical. When studying 
corn, why not study the real thing, 
not a text book. Why not visit a field, 
select best stalks, and best ears; get 
the state circulars on corn selection, 
curing and testing and make racks 
for drying and later on actually test 
the seed. It is not necessary to 
limit this work to the class in agri- 
culture, for it is possible to get the 
whole school and the community in- 
terested. As part of their school 
work she can have the pupils select 
and fire-dry corn at home and later in 
the season, test it. 

Other topics in agriculture offer the 
same opportunity for work that will 
reach the home—weeds, poultry, silos, 
alfalfa, and use of the Babcock tester. 
The wide-awake teacher will get a 
tester for the school and use it freely. 
She will have pupils demonstrate its 
use at evening programs and make 
tests for each home. They can keep 
milk sheets, and weigh the milk every 
day to determine actual value of cows. 
Pupils are exceedingly interested in 
this work and older boys will come 
in for the winter months if they find 
something practical offered. 

School credit for home work offers 
another field where the teachers may 
help. The child needs to keep his 
interest in the home very close to his 
interest in the school. He must be 
ready to help at home and do it 
cheerfully as part of the day’s work. 
Experiments show that school credit 
for home Work does create and main- 
tain this attitude. The plan does not 


In short, the teacher who wishes to 
help must feel that she is a part of 
the community, and must be loyal 
and ready to serve—Elien B. Mc- 
Donald, Wisconsin. 





THE SALUTARY EFFECTS OF 


MUSIC. 





To what are the beneficent effects 
of music due? Darwin, who never 
rested until he could explain a thing, 
if it were explainable, could neverthe- 
less nO more explain why musical 
tones in a certain order and rhythm 
| afford pleasure, than we can account 
~ the pieasantness of certain odors 
and tastes. “We know that sounds, 
| more or less melodious, are produced 
| . e 
during the season of courtship by 
many insects, spiders, fishes, amphi- 
bians and birds.” After all, says The 
Journal of the American Medical As- 
sociation, we need go no deeper for 
an adequate explanation than that in- 
fluences, such as music, which are 
agreeable, are therefore salutary, and 
music is agreeable because its com- 
ponent tones are regular, periodic vi- 
brations, even auditory waves precise- 
ly so many to each note, being in this 
regard unlike noises, which are ir- 
regular, disonant, conflicting vibra- 
tions. Sound waves impinge on the 
hearing sense, whence the perception 
is conveyed to the brain. The be- 
nignant influence of music physically 
is by the transmission of its influence 
from the cerebrum through the syp- 
pathetic system, which directs the 
various organs. Thus not only is 
music physic for the soul, dissipating 
mental depression, soothing psychic 
perturbations; but its influence may 
also enhance nutrition, further diges- 
tion (as by the “liver music” of the 
French) and restore organic equi- 
librium. Indeed, the entire working 
of the human mechanism, physical 
and mental alike, may be lubricated 
by a stream of music, which art and 
science should therefore have a place 
in the medical armamentarium. 








SIMPLE REMEDIES. 





For Cancer—Take fresh beef and 
bind it on the sore for three days, then 
repeat. 

For Rheumatism—Apply coal oil and 
camphor as a liniment. 

For Earache—Give the jaw a circu- 
lar motion. 

For Failing Eyesight—While lying 
on the back, suck the eyes down and 
rub them at the same time. 

A pint of hot water with a table- 
spoonful of molasses stirred in it wiil 
be found an all sufficient laxation for 
a great many people—Geo. H. Owen, 
Myndus, N. M. 





WHAT CAN I DO TO HELP THE 
SCHOOL? 





You can do a great many things, 
but I know of none more. effective 
than to go to school meetings and use 
your influence and your school vote 
to elect good trustees. 

Begin with the schoolhouse. Its 
proper condition is essential to the 
health of your children. Is the 
schoolroom warm enough in winter 
and cool and shaded enough in sum- 
mer? {Is it light enough, and does 
the light come in at the right angie 
for young eyes? Is the whole build- 
ing clean—as clean as you expect 
your home to be? And is it sanitary? 
Above all, is it aired thoroughly every 
day? 

Is the drinking warter pure, or is 
it being drawn from a well that has 
not been cleaned out in a generation? 
Are the children all drinking out of 
the same cup, perhaps dipped into a 
has hung in the well since you went 
moss-and-germ-covered bucket that 
to school yourself? Are the pupils 
all washing with the same piece of 
soap and wiping on the same towel? 
Are the toilet closets in a sanitary 
state, on opposite sides of the yard, 
and screened by lattices? If these 
questions can be satisfactorily ans- 
wered your district is so exceptional 
that it ought to be written up as a 
model. If not, you can’t get to work 
too soon. 

The school grounds are almost as 
important as the interior. Children 


. MAKES PURE BLog 


Purify your blood by tu 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla. This 
eine has been and still is the people’y 
medicine because of its 
eharacter and its wonderful 
in the treatment of the commog 
eases and ailments—scrofula, @ 
tarrh, rheumatism, dyspepsi loss 
of appetite, that tired feeling, 
general debility. 

Hood’s Sarsaparilla has 
tested forty years. Get it today, 
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also need shade and beauty. The best 
plan for a schoolyard is a wide play 
space, unencumbered in the middie 
with the edges of the inclosure plant 
ed with trees or shrubs, and with 
flower beds inside. See to it that it 
is an inclosure, too, and not open t 
stray animals to browse in and be- 
foul. Some schools in the county 
have done well with competitive beds 
for flowers amd vegetables, marked 
off for the children and with prizes 
given for the best results. Don't i¢ 
your schoolyard continue to be the 
ugly and dreary and dirty place i 
too often is. 

Go and see for yourselves, then talk 
it over with the teacher. But dont 
let it rest there. Keep up the visiting 
A good way is to have a changing 
committee of women to go over the 
school once a week or once a fort 
night. 

Have a “bee” and get together to 
clean the schoolhouse at least twice 
ayear. Use pleuty of soap, water ani 
energy on paint, floors and desks 
Treat the ceilings with whitewash 
and the side wails with paper o 
paint; get some good photographs 0 
hang—pictures of masterpieces of 
paintings or statuary—and haw 
some flowering plants to be tended 
by the children; perhaps you could 
manage an aquarium (for 
Make provision for them to enjoy the 
luncheon hour. All these things help 
them to better work and also help the 
teacher, 


As for the course of study: Is the 
teacher the very best that can b 
found? The requirements of the raral 
school are more difficult than thos 
of any city school if the best results 
are expected. Aside from an 

to teach the varied subjects she should 
have an attractive personality that 
offers a pattern to her pupils. Sk 
should be able to teach simple le& 
sons;in health and hygiene, care 
the teeth and eyes, habits of cleanli 
ness, and the life-giving uses of 

air and sunlight, how to avoid ti 
most prevalent diseases and what # 
do in emergencies. This kind # 
knowledge, while important for a 
children, is especially so to thos 
Who may live in isolated co 

ties, far from doctors, and may oftet 
save life. As much instruction is als 
called for in plant and animal lif 
This not only serves to illuminate ti 
surroundings in which country 
dren are to live, but also, if p 
taught, will give the man insight i 
the orgin of all life that will makt 


genic instruction. Above all, see 
dignity and point out the opport 


ties of farm life, If they do not loW 
the country and work for its 








need explanation, for it is well known 


need ample space to play in, and they 





your children.—Ladies Home Jouram® 
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your teachers are alert to uphold the 
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[SEFUL INVENTIONS AS HOUSE- 
P HOLD HELPS. 





jhe housewife seems to be under 
due consideration by the inventors at 
seegent. She is having all sorts of 
pelps made for her, it only rests with 
" {he individual to supply herself with 
guch as her inclination and purse al- 
jow. One great comfort is, that many 
of these devices are so inexpensive 
gery few need do without them. 

Dishwashing and Dishwashers. 


The little old, dish mop was not all 
the heart could desire, but it comes 
out now in a new form with a scraper 


"x #reeieeek 2 





the worker which makes either for 
satisfaction or suffering (7?) 
Utility Uses for Chafing Dishes. 

There are inexpensive chafing dishes, 
which could be used to get light meals, 
warm over things, make tea, coffee, 
and a great variety of things, and one 
of these would be very valuable where 
no gas or gasoline range is at hand. 
These chafing outfits can be had even 
in granite ware and are worth some- 
thing for more than mere fudges or 
midnight lunches. 

Racks for Handy Utensils. 

There is now on the market a lot of 
household utensils, which come in a | 
rack to hold them. Knives of vari- | 
ous sorts, potato masher, cake turners, | 
spoons, dippers and so on; this handy | 

































































.¥ our hed and it can be used for nearly 
<n S sorts of dishwashing. Right here,|/0t hung near at hand would save | 
4 No cia J should like to speak of a “big” help many steps and much hunting for mis- 
‘pies MM nd that is a dish washer itself. This | !aid appurtenances. 
Poe costs considerable, but fora large fam-| There is an enamel brush rack | 
le, ly who has running water, and a tank | Which holds brushes for every pos- 
* heater to the stove, we believe it would sible need of house demand. Such a 
FRE be valuable. We have been consider- brush rack costs something like a 
ing it for some time, and it is worth dollar and a quarter, and solves the 
a thinking about, it certainly does wash | handy brush problem quickly. A drip 
ie the dishes, but pots and pans are, like rack beneath is of especial utility. 
swf ME the poor, with us forever. Still it is Then there are racks of wooden 
ture something to have a great lot of other | Spoons, and these may be had in lots 
Is, Sng dishes washed clean and ready for of from six to a dozen spoons, costing 
‘to anyone use, With almost no effort, save to perhaps 40 or 50 cents to $1, according 
tiene scrape them and put into the washer, | to the number of spoons. 
A pictares turn on the water, wash, and then the Toasters, Beaters, Etc. 
san rinse water. And lo, a task is done. There is a small toaster which can 
omrpt ness, And dishwashing isn’t as disagreeable | be placed directly over the flame of a 
‘ar. as some think it, it is just the spirit of | gasollne stove and as the wire is fine, 
20. Dept 
»St.Low $$ $$ —$—__. 
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he best PATTERNS FOR RURAL WORLD READERS. 
a In ordering patterns for Waist, give 
plant. bust measure only; for Skirts, give does 
with waist measure only; for children, give 4 
that it age only; while for patterns _ for . \ 
pen to Aprons say, large, small or medium. aie 
oa 166—Men’s and Boys’ Drawers. at i 
e beds Cut in 3 sizes: 12, 14 and 16 years an . 
narked for boys, and in 7 sizes for men: 36, 4 AS 
rizes 38, 40, 42, 44, 46 and 48 inches waist 7 
n't let Measure. It requires 3 (h yards of 27- a i 
be the inch material for a 36-inch size and rh 
ace 2% yards of 27-inch material for a OR? 
14-year size. 1066 
1022—-Girls’ Coat. 
mK Cut in 5 sizes: 6, 8, 10, 12 and 14 
aaa years. It requires 3 yards of 44-inch 
siting Material for an 8-year size. 
— 1069—Ladies’ House Dress. 
on Cut in 7 sizes: 32, 34, 36, 38, 40, 42 
and 44 inches bust measure, and re- 
quires 6%, yards of 36-inch material 
her to for a 36-inch size. The skirt meas- 
twice ures 2 yards at the lower edge. 
er and 1056—Ladies’ Apron. 
desks. Cut in 3 sizes: Small, medium and 
ewash large. It requires 5 yards of 36-inch 
per oF Material for a medium sgize. 
phs to 1080—Girls’ Dress. 
es of Cut in 5 sizes: 4, 6, 8, 10 and 12 
have years. It requires 3 yards of 36-inch 
ended Material for a 4-year size. 
could 1081—Girls’ Dress. 
them. Cut in 4 sizes: 6, 8, 10 and 12 
oy the years. It requires 3 yards of 40-inch 
s help Material for an 8-year size. 
Ip the 8—Dress for Misses and Small 
Women. 
Is the Cut in 4 sizes: 14, 16, 17 and 18 
mn WOM years. It requires 4%, yards of 44- 
rural itch material for a 17-year size. The 
those tkirt measures about 1% yard; at the 
esults foot. 
ability 1042-1084—Ladies’ Costume. 
should Waist pattern, 1042, is cut in 6 
+ that sizes: 34, 36, 38, 40, 42 and 44 inches 
She bust measure. Skirt, 1034, cut in 6 
e lee Sizes: 22, 24, 26, 28, 30 and 32 inches 
we ARE Waist measure. It requires 6% yards 
eanli- of 40-inch material for the entire 
frei gown, for a medium size. The skirt 
4 te Measures 2% yards at the lower edge 
at to With plaits drawn out. This calls for 
: tWo separate patterns, 10c for each. 
those These patterns will be sent to RU- 
mani L WORLD subscribers for 10 cents 
oftet Be ch (silver or stamps). 
s alsd f you want more than one pattern, 
| life nd 10 cents for each additional pat- 
te the | desired. 
chil- © ll out this coupon and send it to 
— Bean's RURAL WORLD, 718 
ve., St. i + 
on Louis, Mo 
eu . 
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it makes the most evenly toasted 
bread imaginable. These toasters cost 
10 cents and are invaluable in a toast 
loving family. We have a wire spoon 
or egg beater, which is made of strong 
wire, a number of wires are spread out 
to make the spoon part, are collected 
close for the handle, and we have 
never found any kind of beater to beat 
this. It costs 10 cents at a hardware 
store, and it is very different from the 
flimsy wire beater we so often see. 
This has been used for years and is 
still strong for time to come. It beatg 
up bread dough, it stirs gravies, it 
beats eggs for angel cakes the finest 
and best, are above the rotary beater, 
as eggs for this cake should all be 
beaten the same way. 

We have a perforated pancake 
turner, which is used for other things 
more frequenty than for its legitimate 
purpose. It is excellent for taking up 
fried eggs, as it allows the surplus fat 
to drain through. Its uses will be ap- 
parent to the user. Of course this is 
a trifling thing but it helps. 

A little bisquit or cooky cutter is 
made with a handle and turns on a 
pivot, so one may cut out a whole row 
of cookies by simply rolling the cutter 
over the dough. It should be well 
greased before using else trouble may 
ensue. These cost from 5 to 10 cents, 
according to size. 

Glass Utensils. 


There are a number of things made 
of glass that are good. The glass towel 
racks are especialy good, as they do 
not rust, and with the alkali water 
here, that is quite a point in their fa- 
vor. 

The glass rolling pin, with removable 
handles which allow filling the rolling 
pin with ice water for fine pastry, is 
worth while. Even without the ice 
water, the glass rolling pin is useful 
as it is so easily cleaned, and hence 
sanitary. These rolling pins cost about 
a quarter or more, according to size, 
and last practicaly forever. 

We have a small glass lemon 
squeezer which we like, as the juice is 
all collected in the lower part of the 
reamer, and is extracted much more 
fully that a mere pressure squeezer ad- 
mits. Besides the acid on the glass does 
not give an unpleasant taste nor an un- 
hygienic product as some of the metal 
squeezers do. 

A brass wash board or a glass one 
costs very little more than the old- 
fashioned kind and lasts a great while. 


Potato Ricer. 
The potato ricer, comes in handy for 
a good many things, and we should 
not want to do without it. These 
ricers are inexpensive, price accord- 
ing to size. 
Meat Grinder. ; 


The household grinder is another 
invaluable thing, a small one can be 
had for less than a dollar, but if it is 
wanted for grinding sausage and such 
things a larger size is desirable. Many 
discard these because they are dull 
and do not work. Run a small piece of 
scouring soap through them and see 
how it sharpens the knives and renews 


the usefulness of the grinder. If there 
is room, the grinder may be kept 
screwed in place ready for instant 


use, but lacking this it really takes but 


ever is wanted. The coarse grinder is 
best for many things, in fact comes 


| into use far oftener than the finer ones. 


We grind pineapple for canning, and 
some of the highest priced commercial 
pineapple is put up that way. Meat 
and potatoes for hash or salads, bread 
crumbs for breading things. If one 
will dry out a lot of stale bread in the 
oven until it is almost toasted, and 
run it through the meat grinder, put 
away the crumbs in a can, she will 
have a handy article to use, and will 
use the crumbs many times when if 
she had to bother to prepare them 
each time she would go without them. 
Bread, by the way, is a great thing to 
clean the grinder, though a softer 
piece should be used for this than for 
crumbs. : 

We found great trouble in grinding 
raisins and such things but by pouring 
boiling water over the raisins, figs, 
dates, etc., we found that they went 
through easily. We grind up a bunch 
at one time and pack them carefully 
away for future use, then when wanted 
for a fig or raisin cake filling or any 





purpose, they are ready. If they seem 
to be hardened, heating in the oven 





a moment to put it up and grind what- | 
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will soften them for ready use. Really 
the more one uses a meat grinder, the 
more uses they still find for it. oe 


Raisin Seeder. 


There is a raisin seeder which works 
well too, and with it one may seed a 
goodly lot of raisins at one time, and 
have them ready for use. Yes, we 
know we can buy them in packages, 
but we think the home prepared fruit 
is better flavored. One may buy the 
biggest Muscatel raisins and these 
have a very fine flavor, and the result 
is full weight, and better fruit, besides 
we know about the cleanliness of it. 

Uses for Colander. 

A granite colander in which fresh 
or dried fruit may be washed is a time 
saver, and it insures clean fruit, as the 
grit and sediment runs right through, 
leaving the fruit drained and clean. A 
finer colander or sieve is fine for wash- 
ing rice, and rice seems to need a great 
deal of washing to have the best flavor 
as so much of it is coated to make it 
shine, although we can now get it free 
from this coating. 

Coffee Mill. 


The little coffee mill we use whic? 
is screwed to the pantry wall is ane 
other great satisfaction. I suppose 
one might be bought for 25 cents. Ours 
holds about a pound of coffee, has a 
tight fitting lid, and a cup beneath for 
| the ground coffee. A few twists of the 





| wrist, grind out the coffee fresh and 

| fragrant, with all the strength in it. 

We should not like to do without this. 
Coat Hangers in Closets. 


A curtain rod, strong and of a length 
to go across the clothes closet, if the 
latter is small (and all closets are in- 
adequate to the demands put upon 
them) is very useful. This rod screw- 
ed in place will hold a great number 
of coat hangers and the freshiy ironed 
shirt waists, gowns, etc., may be sus- 
pended therefrom and be kept immacu- 
late and yet very easy to be obtained. 
The skirt and waist hangers cost but 
& trifle, some sell for three for 10 
cents, others more, but a supply once 
bought, last practically a lifetime. 

The hangers made for men’s trous- 
ers are also very useful, and a hanger 
that will hold three or four or more 
pairs, is to be had for a dime. The 
value of these lies in the fact that the 
trousers are firmly held in place from 
the bottoms, and the folds so much to 
be desired just now are kept intact. 
And really the care of any garment 
pays, it not only pays in looks, but In 
the life of the garment—Mrs. A. M 





Edmunds, South Dakota, 
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Farmers’ Classified Department 


60,000 PAID CIRCULATION 


Colman’s Rural World now has a family of over 60,600 paid in advance subscribers every week. This means 
that at least 250,000 farm folks are readers of these columns. Figure the cost of sending each of these readers 
@ personal letter each week and then compare that cost with the low rate at which you can reach them ALL 


through the Classified Columns below. 


RATE ONLY TWO CENTS A WORD 


Count up the words in your advertisement, 


including initials and 


numbers which count as words, and multiply by two and you will quickly appreciate how low the cost is to 
reach these 60,000 buyers every week. No advertisement less than 10 cents aceepted—and no fakes under 
any circumstances. Cash must accompany al! orders. 














ADDRESS, 
COLMAN’S RURAL WORLD, ccpcrimem, 718 Lucas Ave., ST. LOUIS, MO. 





375 ACRES, black loam soil, 30 acres timber, 
2 set goed buildings, 90 apple trees. In- 
cinding personal property, estimated worth 
over $6,000. Price $11,625. Easy terms. 
Free list. Ellis Bros., Springville, N. Y. 
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FARMS AND LANDS. 


—_—— 





FOR a square deal in wheat lands, ranches, 
write R. CG. Buxton, Utica, Ness Co., Kan. 


ONE OF 2 FARMS must be sold, one 32 
@cres, one 100 acres. H. W. Hendrix, Mal- 
vern, Ark., R. F. D. 1, Box 57. 





BARKED ROCK pullets, beauties, 6 $5.00. 


J. M. Jarvis, Geessel, Kans 





EGGS—Single Comb Rhode Island Reds— 
$1 for 15. Oak Hurst Yards, Inskip, Tenn. 





Ss. C. BROWN LEGHORNS, cockerets ma- 
tured from good laying strain, $1.50, 3 for 
$4.00. Fred Knuth, Oxford, Neb. 





PURE-BRED Silver Wyandotts, White Wy- 
andotts, Pekin ducks, Embden geese, Bour- 
= turkeys. Thos. Ridenour, Greenridge, 

oa. 





I HAVE tkree good ranches for sale, well 
equipped. For information apply to owner, 
J. KR Phelan, AHiance, Neb. 


SPLENDID FARMS and lIends for cash 
and trade. Best part of coast country. Hal 
Runnels, Riviera, Texas. 


FOR SALE—1i20-acre dairy farm near 
creamery, good neighborhood, $90 per acre. 
J. B. Armstrong, Claremont, IL 


80 ACRES improved, 3 mites town, good 
location, school, church chose, $2,400.00; own- 
er, O. Keinberger, West Piains, Mo. 

DELAWARE FARMS, fruit, livestock, al- 
fatfa. Best land near best markets. Address, 
State Board of Agriculture, Dover, Delaware. 


YELLOWSTONE VALLEY LANDS—AI- 
falfa, sugar beet, wheat and stock ranches. 
Write for list. The J. A. Hardin Real Estate 
Co., Hysham, Mont. 


40 ACRES, 25 cultivated, 8-room dwelling, 
on block, 16 lots, rocky land, clay subsoil, 
healthy; good water; good school. B. W. 
Glisson, owner, Altha, F ia, 


























SEED AND NURSERY STOCK. 


SWEET CLOVER—Order now. Mrs. J. T. 
Mardis, Falmouth, Ky. 








60 VARIETIES prize winning geese, ducks, 
turkeys, chickens, peafowls, guineas. Write 
wants. Stock cheap. G. B. Damann, North- 
field, Minn. 





REDS—BUFF ORPINGTONS—Big boned, 
dark red, and big golden Buffs, from $20.00 
eggs. Sell cockerels cheap; egg laying 
strain. Ava Poultry Yards, Ava, Mo. 





SEVEN DOLLARS PROFIT per duck 
Penciled Runners; 300 white egg strain, 
English and American prize winners. Write 
for prices. Charles Frazer, Marlton, New 
Jersey. 


in 





OAK GROVE FARM single comb Brown 
Leghorn fancy cockerels and pullets, big, 
healthy, big type Poland-China pigs, 8 weeks 
old for $6.00 each. Charles Long, Henley, 

o. 





S. C. WHITE LEGHORNS. Young's strain 
cockerels $2.00, three for $5.00. April 


hatched. Classy, vigorous and healthy. Sat- 
isfaction guaranteed. Leon Turner, Kings- 
ville, Mo, 





FOR SALE—Thoroughbred turkeys,, geese, 
ducks, 18 varieties of poultry, guineas, ban- 
tams, dogs, hares, rabbits, fancy pigeons. 
Write your wants. D. L. Bruen, Platte Cen- 
ter, Neb. 





SWEET CLOVER SEED—Bight-pound 
Sample, hulled, recicaned, $1. Haskeli & 
Haskell, Garden City, Kan. 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS—Send $2.50 for 
1,000 plants. Fruit trees, 10c each. John 
Lightfoot, East Chattanooga, Tenn. 


) 











TOBACCO. 
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LIVE STOCK. 





BERKSHIRES—tThe large 


prolific kind. 
Pigs, $10 each. 


H. H. Shepard, Pacific, Mo. 





REGISTERED SHORTHORN cattle and 
grade Percheron horses. C. W. Barnes, Ban- 
ner, Okla. 





FOR SALE—Fine leaf chewing and smok- 











FOR SALE—Charley Noel, registered bay 





ing tobacco. Send stamps for free samples. name - ; ‘k- 
W. L. Parks Tobacco Co., Adams, Tenn. en uo Gutter. A. i, Atsinee, Bteck 
BEES AND HONEY. FOR SALE—Registered and vaccinated, 





FOR SALE—Comb and extracted honey, 
Tennessee hams and bacon. J. HB. Harris, 
Morristown, Tenn. 


NULL’S FAMOUS Melilotus Honey—10- 
pound pail, prepaid, express office for $1.40. 
W. D. Null, Demopolis, Ala. 


HONEY—Fancy light amber from alfalfa 
and sweet clover, per 2 60-Ilb cans, $11.00, 
for 60 lbs.,, $5.75. Bert W Hopper, Rocky 
Ford, Colo. 


BEST QUALITY new clover honey, 30-Ib. 
can, $3.45, two or more cans, $3.30 each. 
Sample 10c. Price list free. M. V. Facey, 
Preston, Minn. 











Cherry Red Duroc-Jerseys. 
boden, Ark. 


REGISTERED HAMPSHERE HOGS, best 
quality, reasonable prices. Frank Franklin 
& Sons, Vinita, Okla. 


PURE-BRED registered Red Polled cattle, 
young stock for sale. Cedar Valley Farm, 
R. R. No. 3, Leslie, Mo. 


BERKSHIRES, registered, 130 Ibs., $20. 
Broad heads, large bone; Masterpiece breed- 
ing. H.~C. Luttrell, Paris, Mo. 


POLAND-CHINAS at Hill Top Stock Farm, 
also Aberdeen Angus bulls. For particulars 
address E. M. Goodrich, Archie, Mo. 


F. 3. Wells, Im- 
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AUTOMOBILE. 
CYLINDER rebored, including piston and 


rings, $7.00 to $11.00. Sterting Engine Co., 
331 S Clinton St.. Chicago, IIL 
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SCHOOLS. 


BE AN AUCTIONEER. Learn by corre- 
spondence. Satisfaction guaranteed or money 
refunded. Booklet with full explanations 
free. Omar System Auctioneering, 38 Mill 
St., Attica, Indiana. 











AGENTS. 





WILL PAY reliable woman $250.00 for 
distributing 2,000 free packages Perfumed 
Borax Washing Powder in your town. No 
money required. W. Ward & Co., 214 Insti- 
tute PL, Chicago. 





FOR SALE—Hampshire-down Bucks. Reg- 
istered Shire stallion and young Aberdeen- 
Angus bulis. J. M. Allen, Kingston, Tenn. 


AYRSHIRES—Choice bul! calves from two 
to eleven months old, best of breeding. Come 
write. Pioneer Home Farm, Milltown, 

is. 


GUERNSEY CALVES, 10 heifers, 2 bulls, 
beautifully marked, $20.00 each crated for 
shipment anywhere. Write Edgworth Farm, 
Whitewater, Wis. 


FOR SALE—High-grade Holstein calves, 
either sex, $16 crated. Black registered 
Percheron stallion, 17 mo., weight 1,250, $250. 
McFarland Bros., Watertown, Wis. 














200 HEAD of Holsteins. Owing to short- 
age of feed, will sell my entire herd of high- 
grade cows and heifers itn the next 60 days. 
H. F. McNutt, Oxford, Wis. 





be SITUATIONS WANTED. 





PIGS—Pure-bred O. I. O.'s, March, April 
and May farrow; two brood sows due in Oc- 


WANTED—Position as farm laborer. Age 22 tober. Orders booked for fall pigs. Prices 
ars. Life experience. Gus Williamson,;reasonable. J. D. Shelmidine & Sons, Lor- 
Doragouid, Ark. raine, N. Y. 
=— ee 








HELP WANTED. 


MEN WANTED, prepare as firemen, brake- 
men, motormen, colored train porters. No 
experience necessary. Steady work. Write 
Inter Railway, care Rural World. 








WANTED—Men and women—ti$ or over. 
Get Government jobs. 


Thousands appoint- 
ments this year. $65.00 to $150 month. 
Write immediately for lst of positions 


available. Franklin Institute, Dep't. I 167 
Rochester, N. Y. 




















EEE - —— 
MILCH GOATS. 
MILCH GOATS.. Write George Wicker- 
sham, 2914 East Central, Wichita, Kansasa. 





EMPROVED Chester swine, 15 March 
boars, 2 service boars, a lot of gilts, best 
blood lines of three states. Prices reason- 
able; every animal guaranteed. Reginald 
Mortimer, Virden, Lil. 


THOROUGHBRED FARM, offers for sale, 
four registered Holstein calves, ranging from 
one week toe seven months, sired by Sir Jo- 
hanna Colantha Concordia 2nd, No. 68411. 
sg J. Hawtin, Pattonville, Mo., St. Louis 








FOR SALE—A choice 4-year-old regis- 
tered Guernsey bull, with advance registery 
ancestry and 6 bull calves, sired by him that 
will be ready for this fall; also, 7 

4. Merriman, 





high-grade heifers. 
Ft. Atkinson, Wia 


ALF ALFA—Colorado irrigated alfalfa hay 
for prompt shipment. Geo. R. Wilson, La- 
mar, Colo. 


FOR SALE —Indian. 
speed, with side car, 
$250.00. R. E. Knorr, Lincoin, 





1924, 2 
only 


Motorcycle, 
almost new, 
Til. 





== 


LET ME supply your winters reading. I 
will send you a bunch of magazines, the 
former price of which was $1.00, for only 
20c—-order quick. Emory ©. Pharr, Syca- 
more, Ga. 


‘Weekly Market Report 


Cattle Steady; Hogs Ofi—Light Of- 
ferings ef Cattle—Hogs Slow and 
Weaker—Sheep Steady. 














CATTLE—Beef steers were scarce, 
nothing of any consequence showed 
up, in fact, sales of odds and ends 
were conspicuously small in number. 
Not enough were received to even 
test the market, consequently it was 
nominally steady. Cows and heifers 
made up the majority of the supply 
and even then there was just a 
small supply advailable. Nothing 
strictly good was on sale, medium 
and common kinds comprising the 
bulk. There was a good demand for 
the she stuff considering the period 
of the week and market was on a 
steady basis in most instances. Can- 
ners, however, were strong and large- 
ly 10@15c higher. Vealers were 
nominally steady. 

The stocker and feeder trade was 
on @ quiet basis, and in fact, is about 
the worst spot in the entire week’s 
market. The market has been flooded 
this week with a lot of medium and 
common kinds of stockers and feed- 
ers and it has hurt the market. Many 
sales are 35@50c under last week and 
even more in places, one instance 
may be cited of a load of feeders cost- 
ing’ $7.60 early in the week, which 
were disposed of for $7.10 Thursday. 
Shippers have been warned that me- 
dium grade stockers and feeders will 
encounter a narrow demand and par- 
ticularly so at this period of the year. 
There is no telling just how far prices 
will drop if supplies of medium grade 
stuff continue to be as heavy as they 
were this week, as farmers are not 
interested in them unless large dis- 
counts are conceded. 

The quarantine estimate called for 
11 cars, a light supply. No Texas 
and Oklahoma steers were on sale, the 
bulk of the showing coming from 
Mississippi, Alabama and other south- 
eastern states. 

She stuff and yearlings predominat- 
ed in the offering, and then there was 
just a moderate supply. Steers were 
scarce, not enough being on sale to 
give the market a test and  conse- 
quently they were called nominally 
steady. There was a good demand 
for cows and heifers and they sold 
early at steady prices. Yearlings and 
heretics also found a right good in- 
quiry and moved fully steady. There 
was an early clearance in the quaran- 
tine division. 

HOGS—Only a small supply. The 
market opened a little better than it 
closed. Taken as a whole, it was the 
lowest day in several weeks, but it 
was a fairly active trade, and the hogs 
well cleaned up quite early in the 
day. 

The top was $8.60, while the bulk 
of the offerings went at $8.25@8.50. 
Hogs that were desirable enough to 
attract the attention of shippers and 
city butchers were best sellers and 
brought $8.45 and up, while mixed 
and plain grade sold largely at $8.10 





@8.40, but there were a few hogs 


Rn, 


SHEEP—There was but a 
supply of sheep and lambs ang 
market did not show any » 
change. It was a good, lively 
so long as there were any lambs 
sheep offered and all of the buyen 
would have very much liked to hare 
been able to have secured g¢ 
times the number they got, ag tha 
have a lot of urgent orders on 
for dressed sheep and lambs that they 
can not fill. 

Good fat lambs are still selling a 
$7.75@7.90, with a few to the 
butchers at $8, while plain gradeg ay 
going at $7.25@7.65 and culls 
others that are not any better 
culls are going at $6@6.35. Most @ 


$5. Choppers and stockers sold a 
$4@4.50 and bucks at $4@4.25, 
HORSES—The demand for wy 
horses from France and England js 
heavy and shippers will realize goog 
money on horses by getting them 
types on the market. The most 
sential thing about the horses take 
by them was, the quality, size and age 
but the requirements are strict anj 


their material. 
mand for horses on the riding and ar. 
tillery types, ranging from 15.1 to i 
hands high, good quality and wel} 
made kinds, also some chunks stan#- 
ing from 14.3 to 15.2. 
MULES—tThe trade in mules hay 
been poor all week and some claim 
the market is on a poorer basis thay 
it has been in many years. A fep 
scattering sales of miners, pitters and 
big mules were reported, but the 
trade is nothing like it should be at 
this season of the year. Dealers claim 
they have their barns completely 
stocked, with no outlet, and for this 
reason there is little demand from 


them for mules. 


at 
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f THAT 
RD AVIN 


—or that Curb, Splint, Ringbone 
or other blemish with Kendall's 

Spavin Cure. Mr. Martens of 
Shawano, Wis., writes this about 9 


Kendall’s *g2vi# 
“I have been using your Spavin Cure for 


years for Spaviu and Ringbone, and would 
not be without it, because it never failed. ’* 














Let us send you other letters. Geta 
bottle of Kendall’s at once. You — 
necditangdsy. Atyour druggists$ 

& bottle. 6 for $5. Ask for‘ treatise 
on the Horse”—Free, or write to 
Dr. B. 3. Kendall Co., 
Enosburg Falls, Ver- 
ment, U.S.A. 








Jd TRADE MARK REG.U.S. PAT. OFF J 


Removes Bursal Enlargements, 
Thickened, Swollen Tissues, 
Curbs, Filled Tendons, Sore 
ness from any Bruise or Strai 
Stops Spavin Lameness. Allays pail. 
Does not Blister, remove the hair of 





lay up the horse. $2.00 a bottle, 
delivered. Book 1 K free. 
ABSORBINE, JR., the antiseptic link 
ment for mankind. For Synovitis, Straias 
Gouty or Rheumatic deposits, Swollea, 
Painful Varicose Veins. Will tell you 
more if you write. $1 and $2 per bottle # 
dealers or delivered. Manufactured only by 
W. F. YOUNG, P. D. F., 58 Temple St., Springfield, 


——— 
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Terms:—$250 cash, anc 
Weber Imp. & Auto 
ew Only four blocks 


that went to packers at $7.80@g99 i 
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“The Pig Pen 





good RESULTS FROM ANTI-HOG 
CHOLERA SERUM, 





The treatment of hogs exposed to 

risk of contagion from hog cholera 
with anti-hog cholera serum has saved 
gil but 2.27 per cent in the southern 
es, according to reports received 
ty the United States Department of 

iculture from local agents engaged 
jp demonstration work in this sec- 


-* reports show that the county 

ents inoculated, in the year ending 
June 30, 1914, a total of 34,636 hogs 
that were in good health at the time, 
put were exposed to the disease. Of 
this number only 787 died. This loss 
of 2.27 per cent is regarded as highly 
gratifying evidence of the value of 
the preventive treatment with anti- 
hog cholera serum, 

Although many authorities do not 
recommend this treatment after the 
hog is so sick that signs of the dis- 
ease are plainly visible, the agents in 
many cases took a “fighting chance.” 
The results would seem, on the whole, 
to have been very satisfactory. iIn- 
duding sick and well animals, a 
grand total of 41,974 hogs exposed to 
the disease received the serum. Of 
these, 3,004 died, a percentage of loss 
of 7.15. 

In considering these figures, scien- 
tists point out that the work was done 
under ordinary farm conditions, and 
not by trained experts in laboratories. 
In addition, a very large number of 
hogs were inoculated by veterinarians 
er by farmers themselves. In these 
cases no figures are available to show 
the exact results of the treatment. 

Department experts also point out, 
however, that inoculation alone is not 
sufficient and does not remove the 
necessity for sanitary and other pre- 
cautions; for example, hogs should 
be fed for a few days after the treat- 
ment on cooling, laxative foods. They 
should be removed to uninfected and 
clean pens where there is plenty of 
shade, and care should be taken to 
free them from lice and worms. Since 
mhany hogs are worm infested, the fol- 
lowing formula, which has been used 
by local agents throughout the South 
with considerable success, is suggest- 
ed by the Kentucky Experiment Sta- 
tion: 

Santonin, 244 grains; areca nut, 1 
dram; calomel, 1 grain; sodium car- 
bonate, 1 dram. 

This is a sufficient quantity for 
each 100 pounds of live weight. The 
dose should be given in slop in the 
evening, after the hogs have been 
Without food for from 12 to 24 hours. 
The following morning each hog 
should receive a tablespoonful of ep- 
som salts. 





CORN FOR FAT AND PASTURE FOR 
PORK. 





“Corn for fat and pasture for pork,” 
said a farmer. He meant, says R. C. 
Ashby, assistant animal husbandman 
i charge of swine, University Farm, 
St. Paul, that the pasture furnished 
exercise in gathering the green suc- 
culent feed and by keeping the hogs 
healthy and vigorous, it put them in 
the best condition to make good gains 
from their grain feed. 

It pays to feed grain on pasture, 
for pasture alone will do little more 

keep up a pig’s weight. A light 
medium grain ration is usually 
Most profitable. About two or three 
Pounds of grain a day is a good ra- 
tion for shoats weighting 80 to 100 
pounds. If you have scales, weigh 
your pigs ocrasionally and feed about 
three pounds of grain daily for each 
100 pounds live weight of hogs. 

Good rations for summer feeding 
ae easily obtained. On clover, alfal- 
40r rape pasture, feed corn and a 
lite skim milk. On blue grass or 
timothy pasture feed three pounds of 
skim milk to each two pounds of corn. 

ore milk would do no harm. If skim 

is not at hand, it will pay to 
eed oil meal or tankage with the 
Corn, where blue grass or timothy 
Pasture is used about one part tank- 
#%¢ to 11 parts corn or one part oil 
=a to seven parts corn. Mr. Ashby 


ag your hogs good pasture all 
r, 





Give them a change of pasture fre- 
quently. 

Feed a liberal grain ration. 

Keep good clean water accessible. 

Provide sunshades or wet wallows. 





SOUR MILK FOR HOG CHOLERA. 





It is estimated that the loss in the 
United States last year from hog chol- 
era was in excess of $50,000,000. This 
loss has been seriously felt by the 
swine breeders and especially in cer- 
tain sections of the South. 

I would suggest to those farmers 
who are in position to try the experi- 
ment to test the “Sour Milk Cure.” 

I have never known of a farmer 
who fed sour milk, that is butter milk 
or soured skim milk, to his hogs 
where they have contracted cholera 
and I believe that this disease can be 
materially lessened if the farmer will 
add to the hog’s ration buttermilk or 
sour skim milk. 

Lactic acid has a wonderful  re- 
straining effect upon bacteria of the 
human intestines, so it would appear 
that most intestinal diseases both in 
man and the lower animals would 
yield to the simple change in diet 
made by employing a moderate quan- 
tity of sour milk daily. The giving of 
sour milk to poultry for white diar- 
rhoea has been found a most success- 
ful remedy, and poultry raisers will do 
well to try the sour milk plan also. 





DON'TS FOR SWINEMEN. 





Don’t use a scrub boar. 

Don’t select brood sows from “twin” 
litters. 

Don’t have fat, lazy sows; make 
them exercise. Keep their appetites 
well “whetted.” 

Don’t feed the brood sow too much 
corn. 

Don’t forget to provide dry, warm, 
well-ventilated hog houses. 

The colony house is cheap and effic- 
ient in case none other is available. 

Don’t overfeed at farrowing time. 

Don’t fatten pigs; keep them grow- 
ing. 

Don’t fail to provide green forage 
for pigs. Alfalfa, rape, clover or rye 
make first-class pasturage for swine. 

Keep floors, troughs and bedding 
clean. Disinfect occasionally. Dip to 
prevent lice; vaccinate to prevent 
cholera; place worm killing mixtures 
within easy access at all times. An 
ounce of prevention is worth a pound 
of cure—James G. Fuller, Agricultur- 
al Experiment Station, Wisconsin. 


THE PIG’S STOMACH. 





It would hardly pay to build a silo 
for hog feeding because the hog is not 
able to handle a large quantity of 
bulky feed. The stomach of the hog 
is small and must be supplied with a 
large proportion of concentrated ma- 
terial, like corn and wheat shorts. 

For the best results in fattening 
hogs, it would be impractical to have 
the ration more than one-fifth bulky 
feed. 

Brood sows which have their 
growth can take a much larger quan- 
tity of such feed. For this reason it 
would not be profitable to give fat- 
tening hogs a large quantity of silage, 
not to exceed one pound per day to a 
200-pound fattening hog. A _ brood 
sow weighting 300 pounds could use 
to advantage twice that quantity. 





WATER AND DIGESTION. 





Experience shows that the eapacity 
of the pig to use feed increases with 
age, provided he receives plenty of 
water. It varies with the nature of 
the feed. He can eat more pounds of 
corn than of shorts or bulky feed. 
Tests have shown that about 4.7 to 
4.8 pounds of the above feed per 100 
pounds of pig daily is about right. 
The change by weeks is about as fol- 
lows: At four weeks 4.73 pounds; at 
five weeks, 4.80, and at six weeks 
after weaning, 4.87 pounds. 


WEAK PIGS COSTLY. 








Fall pigs, poorly housed and fed, 
are easy prey to sickness. One can 
not expect fall pigs to thrive if kept 
in a muddy lot, with cold, damp beds 
and poorly ventilated houses. The 
houses need not be costly, but they 
must be kept clean, dry and free from 


‘lice and vermin, 


The Shepherd 





LAW PROTECTS SHEEP BAISERS, 





The state of Virginia at the recent 
session of its legislature has passed a 
novel dog law, which it is believed will 
enable that state to raise sheep suc- 
cessfully on a large amount of waste 
land heretofor idle. This law makes 
it a misdemeanor punishable by a fine 
up to $50 for the owner to allow his 
dogs to run at large in the country. 

This waste land, while entirely suit- 
able for sheep raising, was not well 
adapted to cattle, for the reason that 
winter feed in those districts was too 
high to make the wintering of beef 
cattle profitable. All that stood in the 
way of a profitable sheep industry was 
dogs, which were kept in large num- 
bers in the shanty settlements. These 
dogs, which were rarely fed at home, 
lived onthe young game during the 
spring and summer and preyed on the 
sheep whenever they were not watch- 
ed, and especially in winter. 

The old dog-license law merely 
meant that a dog was commonly $2 a 
year hungrier for sheep. The general 
law permitted a sheep owner whose 
flock had been ravaged to sue the own- 
er of the dog, but commonly the owner 
owned nothing but dogs and the sheep 
farmer could not recover. Moreover, 
if the sheep owner shot a stray dog on 
hig premises, the owner of the dog 
could sue the farmer for damages. The 
farmers of Virginia grew tired of hay- 
ing their waste land idle and finally 
induced the legislature to pass the dog 
law. This law, when adopted by a 
county, makes it a misdemeanor for 
the owner of a dog to allow that dog 
off his own property unless he is with 
the dog. In the case of incorporated 
villages and towns the law permits the 
licensing of dogs, but makes it a mis- 
demeanor for them to be alone ovit- 
side of the incorporated limits. 

The indirect effect of this law is to 
allow any farmer to shoot a lone dog 
on his property. The owner of the 
dog, before he can bring suit for dam- 
ages for the killing of the dog, neces- 
sarily must establish proof that the 
dog was at large and thus subject him- 
self to a fine up to $50. 

Although the law was passed very 
recently, a number of counties have 
signified their intention of making it a 
county rule, and in these counties own- 
ers of waste land are already making 
preparation to establish flocks of 
sheep. 





SHEEP ON THE FARM. 





As the sheep breeding season is now 
opening, the United States Department 
of Agriculture urges the desirablity of 
maintaining a small flock of sheep upon 
the farm. With proper care and at- 
tention, a flock of 25 or 30 ewes can be 
kept at very little expense, and they 
will prove of inestimable value in free- 
ing the farm from weeds, and adding 
something to the farm income. In ad- 
dition to providing a considerable sup- 
ply of delicious wholesome food for 
the farm table, there will be a sur- 
plus for sale, and an additional item 
of revenue in the form of wool. 

Many farmers make a practice of 
buying ewes in the fall, breeding them 
and selling the lambs the following 
summer. Such ewes can be carried 
through the winter on wheat and rye 
fields if not pastured too closely, or 
on clover hay with some roots and a 
little linseed meal. If the clover hay 
is not available, corn fodder may be 
used as roughage, in which case it 
should always be supplemented with 
bran or linseed meal. Lambs should 
come early and should be taught to 
eat as soon as they are old enough. 
Give lambs access to corn by provid- 
ing a creep through which they ean 
go without allowing the ewes to follow. 

Ewes can be purchased at the pres- 
ent time at prices ranging from $3 for 
common, inferior sorts to $7 for good 
fairly well-bred ewes. For farm pur- 
poses the black-facefi ewes are more 
popular than the séthers, although 
good results can frequently be obtain- 
ed from the white-faced ones. In buy- 
ing ewes, be sure that they stand well 
on their feet, have good straight backs 
and good mouths. Ewes that have 








i broken teeth, or teeth that are badly 




















worn down should not be bought. As 
a rule, a sheep has one pair of perma- 
nent incisor teeth when it is one year 
old; two pairs when it is two years 
old; and three pairs or a full mouth 
when it is three years old. A full 
mouthed ewe, if the teeth are in good 
condition, ean be used for breeding 
with good results, although she may 
be as much as five years old. Never 
buy a ewe that has a broken mouth, 
that is, with teeth that have been 
broken off or lost. 


None but a pure-bred ram should be 
used. It is not necessary to have a 
show animal, but a strong, vigorous 
buck is essential. Shropshire, Oxford, 
Southdown, and Hampshire rams sire 
excellent mutton lambs and these 
breeds are recommended for the farm 
states. A suitable ram can be bought 
for $8 to $20. 


The two principal drawbacks to the 
sheep industry in the farm states are 
dogs and stomach worms. The dog 
nuisance can be obviated to a great 
extent by placing dog-proof fences 
around the pastures. The United 
States Forest Service has had excell- 
ent results in protecting sheep from 
coyotes and wolves by building fences 
constructed in the following manner: 
A barbed wire is first stapled to the 
posits right on the surface of the 
ground. ‘Three inches above this is 
placed a panei of clese woven wire, 36 
inches high, and above this two strands 
of ordinary barbed wire. Care should 
be taken to see that there are no 
openings between the ground and the 
lowest barbed wire. An inclosure 
made in this manner, into which sheep 
may be turned at night, is inexpensive, 
and dogs will not get through it. Most 
of the damage by dogs is done at 
night. 

The presence of stomach worms is 
a very serious drawback. The young 
lambs become infested with them by 
eating grass to which the worms have 
attached themselves, the eggs being 
deposited by the mature sheep. It is 
therefore desirable to keep the lambs 
on land on which the mature sheep 
have not run, and if possible in cases 
of bad infestations to keep the lambs 
away from the mature sheep as much 
as possible. 

In the farm states, the farmers will 
find it to their best advantage te re- 
gard the wool from the sheep as a 
by-product, and direct their principal 
attention to the production of lambs, 
and mutton for the table. 








The sheep farm is notable for the 
absence of weeds, the condition of the 
fences and the general neatness of ap- 
pearance. Sheep make the soil more 
fertile; furnish two sources of income, 
wool and muuton, and are usually as- 
sociated with the best system of farm- 
ing in evey country. Most farmers 
should raise them. 





THE ROYAL MONTH AND THE 
ROYAL DISEASE. 





Sudden changes of weather are 
especially trying, and probably to 
none more so than to the scrofulous 
and consumptive. The progress of 
scrofula during a normal October is 
commonly great. We never think of 
scrofula—its bunches, cutaneous 
eruptions, and wasting of the bodily 
substance—without thinking of the 
great good many sufferers from it 
have derived from Hood’s Sarsaparil- 
la, whose radical and permanent cures 
of this one disease are enough to 
make it the most famous medicine in 
the world. There is probably not a 
city or town where Hood’s Sarsapa- 
rilla has not proved its merit in more 
homes than one, in arresting and com- 
pletely eradicating scrofula, which is 
almost as serious and as much to be 
feared as its near relative—consump- 
tion. 
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HARVESTING THE APPLE CROP. 
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Getting the supply of barrels should 
got be left until the last minute, as 
gue has often to pay a higher price 
@uring the rush than if he had or- 
dered them earlier in the season. And 
even at higher prices it is sometimes 
almost impossible to get them at har- 
yesting time. It is unjust to the 
goper to expect him to supply the 
wants of growers on the spur of the 
moment. He can not get barrel 
makers and stock at short notice and 
ean not be blamed if he raises the 
price when the demand is twice as 
great as he can fill. So, in justice to 
yourself and the cooper, order and 
gore at least a large share of the 
barrels you will use, in one of your 
parns or sheds. 

One advantage of having the barrels 
eo hand early in the season is that, 
@uring rainy weather or other spare 
fime, the barrels can be head-lined 
and the side hoops tightened and 
pailed. To get this done will be a 
decided saving in time at harvesting 
time, and will also prevent the loss of 
the hoops, which frequently occurs 
while handling the barrels. 

i orchard is of any size it is 
als 


idee EB 


Fiz 
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advisable to engage the pickers 
early, as usually there is a scarcity of 
help at the time of harvesting of the 
winter crop. At that time of the year 
the general farmers are also busy 
and need extra help, so even if the 
erchard is in a general farming dis- 
trict, it is advisable to make arrange- 
ments for help early. The best help 
ean be picked and often at a lower 
price than if the help question is not 
given attention until the last minute. 
The writer has often displeased his 
farm neighbors because he had the 
foresight to “gobble up” a great share 
of the available help in the nighbor- 
hood. 

To work to advantage one must 
study the men and place them to ad- 
vantage. One man may be worthless 
as a picker and do very well as a 
sorter or packer. A peor picker may 
be either a careless picker or he may 
be persistently drawing the attention 
of the other pickers he is working 
with, from their work by “fish” stor- 
ies and other anties. It is very im- 
portant that the sorters and packers 
are careful men, as one doing care- 
less work along either of these lines 
¢an spoil a large amount of good fruit 
and even injure the grower’s reputa- 
tion by careless grading and packing. 

It is not necessary to have the men 
quiet, with a boss holding an iron 
hand over them. Under such circum- 
stances the work is done under com- 
pulsion and the days seem long to the 
Workers. It is better to have the pre- 
Vailing spirit one of happiness, with 
a general banter of conversation while 
the men are busy working. When one 


tifice of the quality of the 
more work is usually done. 
These things may seem trivial, and 
hardly worth mentioning, but they 
have a cash value in the influence 
they have in the amount and quality 
of work done. The writer has notic- 
ed that even the weather conditions 
Make considerable difference in the 
number of barrels packed by a har- 
Vesting crew. On a muggy day the 
lumber would not be as much as 
When the day was bright and cool. 
Regardless of the method of mar- 
keting, pack and grade the apples 
Well and put your name on the barrel. 
It wil! only be a short time when it 
Will be compulsory to do this and one 
Might just as well get the habit now 
80 that it will be easier to obey the 
law when it comes. A man should 
have Pride enough in his product to 

k it With his name, and if he does 
he will get advertising out of it which 
Will be valuable to him. 

It seems that the Sulzer law, the 
National packing law, is not very pop- 

_. Many will pack according to the 

_ States standards as set by this 
W, Or will pack grades which are 
a ually as good, but will not use the 
esignation of the grade as required 
: the law. As evidence of this fact 
try few barrels are to be found 
Marked according to the law. 

One places great responsibility on 
men who do the sorting and pack- 


work, 








makes play of their work without sac- | 





ing, for he puts hig name on what 
they do. He must, therefore, be care- 
ful in whom he places this responsi- 
bility. Everybody knows what honest 
packing is, as it is primarily packing 
the barrel as if you were going to buy 
it yourself. Some people, however, 
are more careless than others and do 
not make the grading as strict. Oth- 
ers forget to use the Golden Rule and 
sandwich culls between two layers of 
number one apples. Such “sandwich- 
es” not only spoil the reputation of 
the man who makes them, but are a 





detriment to the apple business as a 
whole. Most every year the market 
is “shot to pieces” by the poor and 
dishonest stuff. It seems that the 
peddlers and other buyers will bar- 
gain for a very low price on the poor 
stuff and sell to the consumer at a 
large profit. 


In packing a barrel care must be 
taken to have it packed tightly. This 
can easily be accomplished by shak- 
ing the barrel several times while fill- 
ing, and them after the barrel is 
filled what is called the following 
board will put the finishing touches 
on it. The following board is easily 
made out of a barrel head on which 
a couple of cleats are nailed. After 
the top has been rounded off this 
board should be in place over’ the 
fruit while the barrel is rocked about 
a half dozen times. Much more sat‘s- 
factory results can be had by rocking 
the barrel on a wide plank, and rock- 
ing is much easier and will give much 
better results than shaking. 


This year, the year of a large apple 
crop, is one in Which careful manage- 
ment and honest packing will espe- 
cially pay. Poor stuff will bring fit- 
tle or nothing, but one can safely ex- 
pect a fair margin of profit from good 
apples honestly packed. These profits 
can be increased or diminished by the 
management for economy or efficiency 
given at harvesting time.—Michigan 
Farmer. - 





WOOLLY APHID FOE TO APPLE. 








The woolly arhid is one of the most 
insidious and dangerous of apple 
pests. It occurs on the roots and 
above ground, also on the branches. } 
The branch form can be easily con-|} 
trolled by contact insecticides, but it} 
is practically impossible to stamp out 
the aphids on the roots. 

These aphids are apt to locate on a 
bruise of the bark and soon become 
conspicuous because of a growth of | 
“wool.” Their feeding poisons the} 
tree and results in a local swelling | 
and ultimately in a weak tree with 
small-sized fruit. After a couple of 
generations some winged individuals 
appear which migrate to other apple 
trees, thus spreading the pest. The 
summer generations are less vigorous, 
and in early fall other winged migrat- 
ing individuals are produced... These 
rarely seek apple trees, but are at- 
tracted to elms, if near by, and there 
give birth to wingless sexual aphids, 
the females of which produce a single 
egg, which is laid for the winter deep 
in a crack of the bark. The follow- 
ing spring the insect inhabits the 
leaves of the elm, forming rosettes of 
curled leaves. Its third generation is 
the winged spring migrant that re- 
turns to the apple tree. 

The woolly aphid is prevalent on 
nursery stock, and thus gets access to 
a new region. Apple stock showing 
swellings or galls should not be plant- 
ed, and elm stock should be carefully 
searched for black eggs. When the 
woolly aphid occurs above ground it 
can be destroyed by a light swabbing 
of alcohol, gasoline or kerosene, or if 
numerous by a spraying of tobacco- 
soap, such as fs given for green aphis. 
The underground form can not be ef- 
fectively reached and is consequently 
most dangerous. Kerosene emulsion, 
sulphur-lime or an abundance of to- 
bacco dust applied to the roots have 
been recommended, but give only par- 
tial benefit. Plowing and cultivation 
to force the roots down are thought 
to be helpful since the aphids do not 
thrive much below a foot. Northern 
Spy trees are remarkably free from 
attack, and such stock would prove 
valuable in a badly infested district. 
The woolly aphid is too delicate and 
weak to force its way through the 
soil, but it will work along cracks 





ad 


}around the trunk of the tree a good 





and roots and thus spread through the 
orchard or mursery row. To prevent 
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branch infection from below, the 
trunk may be banded with equal parts 
of rosin and caster oil melted to- 
gether and applied on burlap or cot- 
tom strips, or if in a dusty district 
where the method would be imapplic- 
able, it has been suggested to pack 


layer of sand through which the 
aphids can not crawl.—A. L. Melander, 
Washington State Entomologist. 





ONION CULTURE, 





“The onion is one of the most im- 
portant vegetable crops grown in the 
United States,” says Prof. John W. 
Lioyd of the University of Iflinois in 
a cireular just issued from the Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station. “It is 
used in both the immature and ma- 
ture stages, and can be found in all 
large markets in one or both forms 
throughout the entire year. Its adap- 
tability to storage in the mature state 
enhances its value as a staple product. 
Its relatively imperishable nature also 
adapts it to long distance shipment, | 
rough handling, and keeping for a/ 
considerable time even under unfav- 
orable conditions. It is thus an im- 
portant article of food in mining, con- 
struct’on, and lumber camps, and other 
places remote from sources of food 
supply. It is also used extensively 
on the tables of all classes of people, | 
and its use is rapidly increasing. The 
former aversion to onions on account 
of their offensive odor is being over- 





come as the knowledge of their 
healthfulness and palatability in-| 
creases. Whether raw or cooked, 


alone or in combination, onions are 
appetizing and healthful. 

“Onions grow best in relatively cool 
weather and require an abundance of 
moisture during their early stages of 
growth. However, they will stand 
considerable heat after they have 
made a good start, and ripen better if 
the weather is relatively dry at the 
time they mature. This makes them 
an important crop in central and 
northern latitudes, where the weath- 
er of spring is cool and moist, and a 
dry period normally occurs in August 
or in early September. However, the 
season must be sufficiently long for 
the onions to mature before the an- 
tumn rains set in, or they are likely 
never: to ripen properly. Unless prop- 
erly ripened, onions ‘will not keep. 
For northern localities it is sometimes 
necessary to use only the earlier ma- 
turing varieties. 

“The above statements refer to the 
growing of ripe onions. Green onions 
reach edible size in a comparatively 
short time, and can be grown during 
the normally cool and moist weather 
of early spring in central and north- 
ern latitudes. As a commercial crop, 
they are of minor importance com- 
pared with ripe onions.” 





ORCHARD AN DGARDEN NOTES, 





Clean up the garden. Burn all 
weeds, vines, etc. 

Apples will keep better wrapped in 
paper and stored in a cool cellar. 

Put a little sand over carrots, beets 
or other roots to prevent drying out. 

A bouquet of the straw or everlast- 
ing flowers, cut before frost, will last 
well into the winter. 

Where only a few cabbages are to 








he stored it is a good plan to wrap 


1000% Returns From 


the use of a Hercules Stump Puller. 

Bumper crops instead of stumps. — 
from 

crops 






money in place of taxes. $1,200 
a@eres the first iu extra 
every year after. Get the catalog of the 


Ree » Hercules 
Genaime Steci 
Stump Puller 


Rn ean Gee 17 pa 
of stumpsa day. 30 54 
free trial. Geponn 
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TT a eee . 

Gold plated Locket, 22-inch Chaim, 
Set with8 beautiful brilliants. V 
handsome. Free for selling only 

art and religious pictures at 
each, Gold filled Ring, set with 
brilliants given for promptn 
we wuss you with = ae = 
sold, and give an extra gift 
romptness. Send name today. 


eople's Supply Co., Dept.pyw 716 Lucas Ave., St. Louis 
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the heads in newspapers and put them 
on shelves in a cool cellar. 

Pumpkins and squash should be 
stored in a cool, dry place. [If stored 
in a hot place, they will lose weight 
quickly. Keep them from frost. 

Take up a few plants of parsley and 
set in pots or boxes in the kitchem 
window or a light basement window. 
They do not need much light or care 
and furnish an abundance of material 
for winter garnishing. 

Now is a good time to organize @ 
community study club. Some of the 
meetings might well be devoted to a 
study of garden flowers, shrubs and 
vegetables. “Better Home Surround- 
ings” is a topic that should be of in- 
terest to all. 

As soon as the cannas, dahlias, 
gladioli, etc., have been killed by the 
frost, dig and store the bulbs in a 
frost-proof place that is neither toe 
dry nor too moist.. The bulbs must 
not shrivel or start into growth. It 
is often a good plan to cover them 
with dry sand or earth. 

Pick up and burn all twigs and 
branches that have dropped from the 
trees, since they may contain injur- 
ious insects. 

Dahlias have been especially fine 
this season. They seem to do best on 
a sandy loam and in a season that is 
cool and moist. 

Tulips may still be set in the 
ground outside. A good bed of bright 
colored tulips adds much to the at- 
tractiveners of the home surround- 
ings 
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Mr. Edison’s 
Wonderful 
New Instrument 


parannianannsentannsannansnesiisanns ttre tigi isstesnaees teed 






WRITE today for our new Edison catalog—the catalog 

that tells you all about the wonderful new model Edison with 
Mr. Edison’s new diamond point reproducer— the new parlor grand 
style. It will also tell you about our new Edison offer! Now read: 


Free Loan— 


We will send you the new model Edison Phonograph and your choice of all the 
brand new records on an absolutely free loan. We want you to hear all the waltzes, two steps, vaudevilles, minstrels, 
grand operas, the old sacred hymns, every kind of comic and popular music, also your choice of the highest grade 
concerts and operas, as rendered by the world’s greatest artists. Entertain your family and friends. Give plays and 
concerts right in your own parlor. Hear the songs, solos, duets and quartettes, the pealing organs, the brass bands, 
the symphony orchestras, the choirs of Europe’s great cathedrals, the piano and violin concerts, virtuoso —all these 
we want you to hear free as reproduced on the new Edison. 


Then, when you are through with the outfit, you may send it back at our expense. 


Remember, not a penny down—no deposit—no guarantee—no C.O.D;to us—no obli- 
gations to buy—a full free trial in your own home—direct from us—direct to you. Returnable 
at our expense or payable (if you want to keep it) at the actual rock-bottom price direct from us. 


My I \ h e R. eason: Why should we make such an ultra-liberal offer ? 
¢ Why should we go to all this expense and trouble just 
so you can have all these free concerts? Well, we'll tell you: we are tremendously proud of this magnificent new 
instrument. When you get it-in your town we know everybody will say that nothing like it has ever been heard— 
so wonderful, so grand, so beautiful, such a king of entertainers—so we are pretty sure that at least some one, if 
not you, then somebody else, will want to buy one of these new style Edisons, especially as they are being o 
now at the most astounding rock-bottom price and on easy terms as low as a few dollars a month. But even if 
no one buys, there is no obligation and we’ll be just as glad anyway. that we sent you the new Edison on our 
free trial; for that is our way of advertising quickly everywhere the wonderful superiority of the new Edison, 





Gentlemen :—Please send me your New Edison Catalog and 
full particulars of your free trial offer on the new model 
Edison Phonographs, 


Name 


Address 


COUPON Our New Edison. 


F. K. BABSON, Edison Phonograph Distributors 1 Catalog Sent Free 


Your name and address on a postal or ina letter, 
(or just the coupon) is enough. _ No obligations 
in asking for eaiiaite, Get this offer—while 
this offer fasts. Fill out the coupon today. 


F.K. Babson, Edison Phonograph Distributer 
4697 Edison Block, Chicago, IL 
355 Portage Ave., Winnepeg, Maa. 



















NEW! 


Just Out! The perfected musical wonder of the age. 
now on a stupendous special offer direct from us—Write for new catalog, 















Master 
Instrumenl 
Edison's Latest Invent 


And _ shipped : 
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Mr. Edison’s’ 
Pet and Hobby 


among all his won | 
derful inventions és 
his phonograph. He —4 
worked for years | 

striving to produce © 

the most perfect pho ad 
nograph. At last he & ss 
has produced this” 
new model. Think of ~ 
it; over 25 years of 
work on all these =| 
:poch-making inven- 
tions—then his pet 7 
aud hobby perfected! — 
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A Happy Home 


Happiness is life—and real happiness is found — 
only inareal home. And by areal home | do 
not mean a house with a yard or farm around 

it. Oh, no!. A real home is the place where the 
happy and united family gather together for mu 
enjoyment and recreation. A e Edi F y 
possible, for it stands supreme as the greatest home 
encertainer. It will mean more than entertainment 
and merriment, more than an hour of amusement—yes, 
it will mean genuine pleasure of the lasting sort— 
helpful entertainment and culture of the most bene 
ficial kind. It will mean the family united—a new 








Sucha variety ofentertainment! Hear the latest 
up-to-date song. hits of the big cities. 4 
until the tears stream down your face and your = 
sidesache from lnpgbing st the funniest ote a 
minstrel shows. ear the old ch “a 
hymns, the’ majestic choirs sing’ the fa ? 
anthems just as they sing.them in the cathedrals. ~ 
of Europe. Hear the pealing organs. the crasik & 
ing brass bands, the waltzes, the two-steps, the 
solos, duets and quartettes. You will sit awe. ~~ 
stricken at the wonderful nd operas a3. ¥ 
by the world’s greatest singers. You will be 
moved by the tender, sweet harmony be 
tettes singing those old melodies that you hay 
heard all your life. Take your choice of 4 
kind of entertainment. All will be yours 2 
the Edison in your home. Sendthecoupentoday> 









